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OUR BIGGEST JOB 


—~ BIGGEST JOB we have in the 
public relations field today is a 
public relations job for public rela- 
tions.” Thus came back the specific 
answer to a probing question directed 
to the new president of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America, seated a- 
cross the desk from me. 

Continuing, Averell Broughton stated 
his belief that “those of us who earn our 
daily bread by service to clients or em- 
ployers under the public relations label 
know that it is a practical and earthy 
operation, far removed from ‘blue sky’ 
or ‘cloak and dagger.’ Most public rela- 
tions work is practical and calls for the 
same kind of concentrated thought and 
labor which goes into the production of 
a book, an advertisement, an article or 
a sales presentation. 

“There are undertones,” added Mir. 
Broughton, “which are important be- 
cause the counsel of men and women 
who have learned to think in accordance 
with public relations experience and 
practice can be highly valuable to exec- 
utives in any field.” Here he added a 
proviso — pointing up a fact too fre- 
quently overlooked in our field. He said, 
“The quality of the public relations 
thinking must match the quality of top- 
management thinking for it to be ac- 
cepted and influential. There is no magic 
in the label ‘public relations’ which will 
make a first-class mind out of a light- 
weight, but a good mind, using the tools 
of public relations can achieve extra- 


ordinary effects.” 

Our job in developing the Public Re- 
lations Society of America toward full 
stature will be a test of ability and wis- 
dom of our officers, executive commit- 
tee, and board of directors this year. 
It will be our task to plan for the pres- 
ent welfare and future well-being of 
public relations as a way of thinking. 
Commenting on how best this goal may 
be achieved, President Broughton said: 

“It is important that we maintain our 
membership standards at a high level, 
and the reputation already achieved by 
our eligibility committee for strict ap- 
plication of high standards will be a 
major factor in the long term success of 
our Society. Our goal is not numbers 
but clear definition, a respected and use- 
ful group, and high standards, both in 
operation and membership. Only in that 
way can we maintain and fully earn the 
respect and confidence of the important 
trade press, the general press, business, 
government and the public. And in our 
work we support and respect other 
phases of communication such as the 
great advertising business and other 
media of communication. In our work, 
there is an overlapping and interming- 
ling which makes us inextricably a part 
of American business, social and politi- 
cal life. But increasingly, our operations 
are recognizable and formulated so that 
we are not a separate group. We will 
prosper as business and our country 


prospers.” —V.L. R. 








The Community and Mr. Appleton 


By MERRICK JACKSON 


Vice President, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New York City 


a SEDAN approached the 
gate of the All-Around American 
Manufacturing Company. A chauffeur 
was at the wheel. Mr. Lucius * Apple- 
ton, president of the company, was the 
sole back-seat occupant. Mr. Appleton 
leaned forward. 

“James,” he said. “Don’t drive through 
the gate this morning. I want to get out 
here and walk through. I haven’t done 
that in years.” 

Startled by the announcement, James 
jammed on the brakes a trifle too hard. 
Mr. Appleton, already on a slant, found 
himself clinging to the top of the front 
seat. 

“James, you must become accustomed 
to this,” he gasped, his words just out- 
side James’ right ear. “I think I shall 
walk through the gate every morning.” 

As Mr. Appleton joined the employees 
on their way into the plant, only the 
officer at the gate recognized him. 

“Why, good morning, Mr. Appleton,” 
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he said, touching his cap. “Car break 
down?” 

Mr. Appleton hardly heard the ques- 
tion. He was more concerned with the 
effect his name had had on the men 
around him. They had moved a little 
farther away from him — silently and 
a little self-consciously. Mr. Appleton 
found himself walking alone. 

Within the security of his plant office. 
however, nothing had changed. There 
were the early morning smiles of his 
staff, the brisk flourish with which his 
secretary placed the mail on his desk, 
the familiar photographs of banquet 
scenes, golf foursomes and family a- 
round the walls. 

Mr. Appleton pressed the buzzer. 

“Miss Enright, will you please have 
my staff in here at nine-thirty.” 

“You mean your whole staff, Mr. Ap- 
pleton?” 

“Yes. I want them in here promptly. 
Hawkes, Dobson, Fisher, the others, all 
of them. And — er, that fellow who 
handles publicity; what’s his name?” 

“Mr. Ritter,” replied Miss Enright. 

At nine-thirty Messrs. Hawkes, Dob- 
son, Fisher, the others and — er — 
Ritter filed in. There were the usual 
“Good morning, Mr. Appleton,” after 
which Mr. Appleton cleared his throat. 

“Gentlemen, I had an unusual experi- 
ence this morning. I decided to walk 
through the gate with the men. As soon 
as that fellow down there called me by 
name, the others started moving away 
from me. Just as though I had the meas- 
les. Is there something wrong with me?” 

Mr. Fisher who had charge of the per- 
sonnel files said, “Mr. Appleton, did 


you get their names?” 
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“No, Fisher, and I don’t want their 
names. I want to know what’s wrong 
with me.” 

No one answered for a time. Finally, 
Mr. Ritter braved the silence. 

“Mr. Appleton, I don’t know whether 
you want the truth or not. But you've 
asked for it. The fact is the men don’t 
know you. They know your name all 
right, and they know you live over in 
Nob Hills. But that’s all they know. And 
if they don’t get to know anything more 
about you than that, they’re not going to 
give a damn about you.” 

Mr. Appleton pondered. He seemed 
to be going back over the words, reex- 
amining each one. He looked around the 
walls. The thought struck him that there 
wasn’t a single picture of any of his em- 
ployees hanging there. Wryly, he had 
to admit that he had never had a picture 
taken with any of them. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, slowly. “What 
do you suggest I do?” 

Mr. Appleton waited. Then he added, 
“Well, hasn’t anybody got any thoughts 
on this?” 


Meet the Workers 


“T have, Mr. Appleton.” It was Ritter 
again. “First off, I think you ought to 
get down into the plant oftener. Not on 
an inspection tour, you understand. Not 
like you’re taking some important stock- 
holder through, or even a good custom- 
er. Just you — meeting some of the 
workers informally, showing some inter- 
est in their jobs and their families. 
Maybe after awhile the men will open 
up a bit and tell you what’s on their 
minds.” 

“There’s something to that, Lucius,” 
said Hawkes. “Why not try it? Some of 
those fellows worked with you about 
twenty years ago.” 

Mr. Appleton weighed the idea. 

“That sounds like a good start. But 
it isn’t enough. What about getting to- 
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gether with all the men at a meeting, 
or something? Give them a chance to 
speak out and ask questions, you know.” 
Heads nodded around the desk. 

“And I want you gentlemen there,” 
Mr. Appleton added. “I can’t answer all 
the questions in detail. And if we’re go- 
ing to do this thing right, we’ve got to 
answer every question.” 

Plans were outlined and Ritter placed 
in charge of arrangements. 


The Community 


“Mr. Appleton, can we talk about 
something else now?” asked Ritter. 

“Something to do with this?” 

“Yes, sir. This is just a beginning. It’s 
going to help. But sooner or later we 
have got to make friends with the peo- 
ple outside the plant, the community 
people. They don’t know anything about 
us. You will recall, sir, that when we 
had that accident in here, you wouldn't 
let me explain it to the newspapers.” 

Mr. Appleton bridled. “That was our 
business, Ritter, not theirs.” 

“But it was their business also, Mr. 
Appleton. Our plant is a part of the 
community — whether we like it or 
not. When we have an accident here, the 
community has a right to an explana- 
tion. If we don’t say anything, we let 
the newspapers draw their own conclu- 
sions and maybe editorialize on what 
they don’t like about us. And we let 
rumors get around. Just have one fellow 
fall over a box, and before you know it 
the community thinks ten men have been 
killed and another dozen maimed for 
life.” 

“There’s something to that, Lucius,” 
said Hawkes. “The newspaper people 
haven’t had any cooperation from us in 
years. Now they don’t expect any, so 
they do what they can with the facts or 
fancies they have.” 

“If I can make a suggestion, Mr. Ap- 
pleton,” said Ritter, “I’d like to arrange 
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a press interview right here in your of- 
fice the next time we have any important 
news. I’d like to invite the newspaper 
and radio people in here to hear about 
it and to get better acquainted with you. 
When it’s all over, we can give them 
some sidelights about the company to 
take with them. They’re nice guys. 
They're trying to get along, too.” 

Mr. Appleton moved his stack of mail 
a little closer. He felt he had gotten a 
little beyond his depth. 

He said as much at luncheon that day 
across the table from John Irvin, presi- 
dent of the local chamber of commerce. 

“John, do you know anything about 
press interviews?” 

“Yes, Lucius, quite a lot. Think it 
would be a good idea for All-Around.” 

Irvin described the one he had at- 
tended a few days earlier. 


Invite the Press 


“You know Gates of Worldwide Hos- 
iery. Well, his public relations man put 
on the party. Worldwide had installed 
some new machinery. A lot of people in 
this town thought it was going to mean 
some layoffs. So Gates had the newspa- 
per people in to look around. He showed 
them the machinery; let ’em take pic- 
tures of it. Then he explained that he 
was going to have to take on more peo- 
ple, because he would be able to pro- 
duce more goods at better quality and 
less cost — and that would bring in 
more orders. Lucius. you should have 
seen the space those fellows gave him in 
the papers next day.” 

“Think I did see something, John.” 

As the men were leaving, Irvin said. 
“Lucius, got time for a suggestion?” 
Appleton nodded. 

“Think this one over, Lucius. Don’t 
stop with just the newspaper men. Let 
other people come in and take a look 
around.” 


Mr. Appleton stopped. 


“What? 


Have all those outsiders 
traipsing around, getting in people’s 
way, stopping my production? No, I 
think not.” 

“Consider it a little, Lucius. There’s 
a fellow — you know him — Medwick 
over at Consolidated Steel. He said pro- 
duction went up during his Open 
House.” 

Mr. Appleton walked back to the 
plant. Ritter was waiting to see him. 

“T have the first employee meeting set 
up, Mr. Appleton. I thought I should 
talk it over with our union people first 
— and they liked the idea. Said it 
would promote some understanding.” 

Mr. Appleton had the uncomfortable 
feeling that they had probably said a 
whole lot more than that. But if they 
were for the idea, that was something. 


Open House 


“Ritter,” he asked, “what do you 
know about something called an Open 
House?” 

“I know quite a bit about it, sir. J 
attended that one over at Consolidated 
Steel where —” 

“Yes, I know about that one.” 

“T thought you asked -—” 

“All right, Ritter. Let me think about 
it.” 

Mr. Appleton did his thinking out 
loud the following Saturday after a golf 
game with Robert Medwick of Consoli- 
dated. 

“Lucius, you’ve never seen anything 
like it. | had my doubts at first. But 
finally my public relations people sold 
me on trying it. So I went ahead. 

“We had 5,000 people there the first 
day. We had mapped out the route well 
in advance. We put up signs at each 
stop. On each sign we told in a few 
words what the operation was, how 
much the machinery cost and what it 
meant to the community. A little eco- 
nomics, see? 
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“But what’s more, we showed the 
name of each man who was working 
along the route — and did those fellows 
feel proud. Then we had guides to an- 
swer more questions. By the end of the 
tour the people had seen how steel was 
from raw material to finished 
form and who was making it.” 

“Bob, that’s all right for your com- 
pany. My plant’s different.” 

“It’s not different when you want peo- 
ple to know what you’re doing, and 
what kind of working conditions the 
men have, and how important their job 
is, and what you’re doing to safeguard 
jobs and workers.” 

“Give them anything to eat?” 

“Sure, y not? Soft drinks, ice 
cream, hot dogs. That’s where we had 
our only accident.” 

“Accident? Now that’s just what I’m 
afraid of.” 

“Hold on, Lucius. You know what the 
accident was? A high school kid got a 
stomach ache from eating eleven ice 
cream cones and drinking nine bottles 
of pop.” 


made, 


why 


Who Are the Public? 


“Did you invite just kids?” 

“No, Lucius. We had the thing planned 
so one group could go through at a time. 
First, we had the families of the em- 
ployees. I had to laugh at one of the 
wives. She saw the job her husband does 
and she couldn’t get over it. ‘He’d better 
not come home again and tell me what 
hard work he does,’ she said. You see, 
these people get a new slant on steel- 
making and the working comforts we’ve 
installed for the men.” 

“Who else was there?” 

“We had most of the city officials. 
And a group of the clergy. Did we open 
the eyes of one of those preachers! 
Know what he asked? He asked to see 
where we chained our employees!” 

“He what? 
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“Yes, somebody had told him there 
was a place in the mill where we chained 
the workers. I have to thank that public 
relations fellow of mine for this; he 
heard the question and knew right away 
what the preacher meant. He took him 
out of line and brought him over to a 
bench rigged up so the operator can’t 
get his fingers caught in the machine. 
The employee had to put his hands in 
safety gloves and the gloves are wired to 
a device that lets the hands get just so 
close and no closer. The preacher had 
heard they were handcuffs.” 

“Then the teachers and the kids, eh?” 

“Sure, and we also had the newspaper 
men and a couple of fellows from the 
radio station. Some doctors came and a 
lot of business men in town. When it 
was all over and they’d been fed, we 
gave them a colorful little booklet tell- 
ing what they had seen, what it all meant 
and something more about the com- 
pany.” 


From Little Acorns 


Mr. Appleton held All-Around’s first 
Open House two months later. Even the 
mayor came, and in an enthusiastic burst 
of oratory proclaimed over the air that 
All-Around had “made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the illustrious history of 
American industry” and that “the far- 
sighted leadership of Lucius F. Apple- 
ton had brought to this great community 
a new awareness of democracy at work.” 
Mr. Appleton felt so pleased that he 
decided to mention it to Mrs. Appleton 
at dinner. That reminded Mrs. Appleton 
of something. 

“Lucius, we were talking about you at 
the Women’s Club the other day. You 
know that Mrs. Pugh? She said that 
now that you have decided to let the 
school children see your plant you 
should take some interest in their 
schools.” 


“Schools, Mildred?” 








“Yes, schools. Why those teachers and 
their pupils had probably never seen a 
plant like yours. I imagine they asked a 
great many questions. Why don’t you 
provide the teachers with some materials 
that will show what you’re doing, what 
it means to them and what it stands for 
in the community. And personally, Lu- 
cius, I think it would be very nice for 
you to help build up the high school li- 
brary.” 

“Hadn’t thought of it, Mildred. I'll 
talk to Ritter about it.” 

Ritter said he would talk it over with 
the school superintendent and some of 
the teachers. Ritter had some other 
ideas, too. Mr. Appleton wondered 
vaguely when the man slept. 

“Mr. Appleton, I suggest we have 
some regular communication with our 
employees. You know you can’t get out 
to see them all the time. And we can’t 
have meetings unless we have something 
to say that our people will want to hear. 
We ought to have a publication that 
keeps us all in touch with one another.” 

“Yes, Ritter, with personal items and 
pictures of babies and vacation scenes 
... Yes, I’ve seen some. Don’t see ex- 
actly what they accomplish.” 

“Well, sir, that kind doesn’t particu- 
larly. 1 had in mind a magazine where 
we talk about the business. What we’re 
doing. What our sales are. What we've 
done to improve working conditions. 
Where we're going from here. I’m think- 
ing about a profitable publication.” 

“Profitable?” 


Employees’ Interests 


“Yes, sir. Our employees are inter- 
ested in security, in good wages, in safe- 
ty, in the company’s advancement. They 
know that if the company goes ahead, 
they'll go ahead. Sure we want to make 
the magazine interesting — we've got 
to. We should use a lot of pictures and 
all that, but just personal gossip and 


kids’ pictures won’t build more under- 
standing. And what’s more, it won't 
justify the cost.” 

“Ritter, why don’t you put something 
together? We'll look at it. And see what 
Hawkes thinks of it.” 

When Hawkes saw the rough layout, 
he said, “There’s something to that, Lu- 
cius. It says something. Employees will 
respect us for coming right out with the 
facts.” 

Meanwhile, Appleton and his staff 
were meeting biweekly to discuss public 
and community relations problems. At 
one of the discussions Appleton dis- 
played a letter. 


Keep Stockholders Well Informed 


“This letter just came in from a Sam- 
uel Scott. Never heard of the man. But 
he says he’s a stockholder. He says he 
never hears about the company from 
one dividend check to another. Says 
that’s not enough. He wants to know 
what our plans are for the future, and 
more about what we’re doing now.” Mr. 
Appleton paused. 

“There’s something to that, Lucius,” 
said Hawkes. “If we want more people 
to invest in our business, we’ve got to 
compete with all the other companies 
that must attract capital to stay in busi- 
ness.”” 

When the meeting broke up, Ritter 
had the job of preparing (1) a stuffer 
to go along with dividend checks, (2) 
a letter welcoming new stockholders and 
(3) a revised Annual Report which 
could be fathomed by someone other 
than a CPA. He had also been given 
permission to hire another assistant, a 
young man specially trained in writing 
and in corporate relations. 

Some time later Appleton was out on 
the golf links again with Robert Med- 
wick. He had just topped a putt and 
Medwick had won the hole. 
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“Lucius, you must be thinking about 
something else?” 

“Yes. Yes, I was, Bob. That fellow 
Ritter surprised me. Think I ought to 
promote him. Very valuable to us, you 
know.” 

“Why not make him your public re- 
lations director? Publicity’s only a small 
part of his job. Only about ten per cent. 
I'd bet.” 

“Maybe I will.” 


PR Counsel 

“And another thing, Lucius. Maybe it 
isn’t true in your case, but you know 
we belong to an industry association. 
And that has certainly helped us in pub- 
lic relations.” 

“We have an association, too. In fact. 
Bob, that got me started on this. I went 
down to the general meeting and I saw 
what was going on. One man said that 
if we don’t talk about ourselves, nobody 
else will. Come to think of it, there was 
a man around here from the association 
just the other day. My secretary turned 
him over to Ritter.” 

“What did he want?” 

Mr. Appleton made a show of exam- 
ining the shaft of his driver. 

“Tell you the truth, I don’t know.” 

When he saw Ritter on Monday. he 
asked him. 

“Why, Mr. Appleton, he suggested 
some things he thought we could do in 
our public relations work.” 

“Guess you told him a thing or two 
yourself, eh Ritter?” 

“Well, sir, I — er — did, to be sure. 
I told him about our meetings and that 
Open House. Then I showed him the 
first issue of the All-Around News. And 
the stockholder letter.” 

“Thought you were doing pretty well, 
didn’t he?” 

“He said it was a good start. He 
thought we should be doing some adver- 
tising in the local papers. He said those 
ads reach a lot of people we couldn’t 
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get to any other way. And, Mr. Apple- 
ton, | believe he’s right. We want every- 
body to know that All-Around offers 
good jobs and treats their people right. 
We want people to know what we’re do- 
ing for the community. This fellow even 
suggested we use the theme ‘Your Com- 
pany Is a Good Neighbor.’” 

“Might be something to that. Where 
did this fellow get all his information?” 

“Well, you know the association has 
professional public relations counsel. 
That counsel has been showing the asso- 
ciation what it can do for its members, 
and it is sending these representatives 
around to lend us a hand when we want 
it. They have all kinds of experience. 
They know what people want and how 
they want it.” 

“Maybe we can use more of their help. 
Ritter.” 

“T think I ought to say, sir, that I’m 
using a lot of it now. They did that 
dummy for the All-Around News, and 
they helped me with the stockholder let- 
ter. And if it hadn’t been for them, I 
wouldn’t have had so many ideas.” 

Mr. Appleton suddenly thought of 
something. 

“Then that wasn’t the first time that 
fellow had been here?” 

“You mean when he was here just a 
week ago? Oh, no, sir. He’d been trying 
to see you a couple of times before 
that.” 

“Think we ought to have him in on 
our next staff meeting, Ritter. Make a 
note of it, will you? . . . And by the 
way, for a production man Hawkes 
seems to know quite a lot about com- 
munity relations. Notice that?” 

“Yes, I have. You see, this association 
man has been talking to both of us. We 
sure needed him after that first staff 
meeting. Remember the one; the day 
you left your car at the gate?” 

“Very well, indeed. That driver al- 
most broke my neck.” 








First-Hand Observations 
of Our First Annual Meeting 


By AVERELL BROUGHTON 


President, Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


I Cuicaco, shortly after I had intro- 
duced the last speaker on our pro- 
gram, John Broderick, President of the 
New York Chapter, passed me a note 
asking if I would speak at a chapter 
meeting to be held a day or two after 
we got back. The purpose was a first- 
hand description of the meeting as well 
as a personal appearance by the newly- 
elected president. Of course I was glad 
to make the appearance since the New 
York Chapter is largely composed of old 
friends. 

But on the way in to the Advertising 
Club in New York on the day of the 
meeting, I ran into Virgil Rankin and 
Sam Fuson and it was not many min- 
utes before I was at a very friendly 
counter with a small glass in my hand. 
Standing near me was Dudley Parsons 
and I said to him, “What did you think 
of the Chicago meeting?” He gave such 
a quick and friendly answer that I real- 
ized my speech problem was solved. 
When I got up to talk I looked around 
and saw that we had with us many of 
the stalwarts who were at Chicago. So 
with the Chairman’s permission, I called 
on them in turn for their personal im- 
pressions. They included Howard Chase. 
Marvin Murphy, Pen Dudley, Homer 
Calver, Dudley Parsons, and several 
others. When I had taken as much time 
as | dared, I looked around and said, 
“Friends, that concludes my talk.” It 
didn’t really. But their group testimony 
was better evidence of the success and 
solid quality of our first annual meeting 
than any single talk I could have made. 

The great achievement of our first an- 


nual meeting was to demonstrate that 
the idea back of the consolidation of 
the National Association of Public Re- 
lations Counsel and the American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations was sound. Each 
group contained a solid core of useful 
and distinguished workers in our field 
which was bound to give prestige and 
stability to a national organization de- 
veloped from the two memberships. 

We have a truly national organization. 
and at Chicago we brought representa- 
tive public relations professionals into 
meeting from every part of the United 
States. Many large and important cor- 
porations were represented, many in- 
fluential individual counsel and many 
useful and important social, profession- 
al and trade groups were represented. 

I believe it can be said truthfully that 
all of us were somewhat anxious as to 
what this first and therefore unprece- 
dented call-to-meeting would bring forth. 
The first morning following our wel- 
come from Chairman Bill Harshe and 
the City of Chicago was a time of trial. 
We all had our fingers crossed. But we 
had sensed the splendid quality of our 
national group the day before in meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors and it 
was no surprise that in the afternoon 
after the luncheon meeting at which we 
had a splendid panel before an open 
forum, that a sense of success and con- 
fidence was evident. The luncheon panel 
was successful and the afternoon talks 
were confident and professional. The 
panel included James W. Lee, Julie Med- 
lock, Claude Robinson, Abbott Wash- 
burn, Theodore R. Sills, Calvin S. White 
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and J. Handly Wright. The afternoon 
talks were by Dr. Rex Harlow, Dr. 
Claude Robinson, Dr. George Pettitt 
and Dr. Alfred Lee. It could have been 
called the afternoon of the PhD’s, and 
the discussion on education was most 
interesting. The speaker for the Adver- 
tising Council, Allan M. Wilson, gave a 
very useful and competent talk at a very 
difficult spot since many good speakers 
had preceded him. He did an excellent 
job which was a tribute to himself and 
his subject. 


Annual Awards 


The Awards Banquet in the evening 
had not only our distinguished Commit- 
tee Chairman, Dr. Lee, but past Board 
Chairman Earle Ferris as masters of 
ceremonies. The announcement of the 
election returns, which was given in 
detail, was a most interesting high 
spot. The judgment of the membership 
throughout the country was sound, but 
it was evident that individuals not as- 
sociated with large companies were 
handicapped in a national vote and this 
suggested corrective steps for the future. 

The awards to past Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Howard Chase, 
the “founding fathers” (whom I will 
forbear naming again) and to the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company 
were apparently popular. Howard Chase, 
accepting his reward for Distinguished 
Service to Public Relations and Profes- 
sional Competence, gave a quite long 
but extremely interesting summary of 
the possibilities before a (to be) re- 
juvenated Republican Party. For the 
Republicans in our audience, it was an 
inspiration and for the Democrats an 
interesting evidence of public relations 
thinking on the Republican side. There 
was a good deal of friendly banter on 
both sides about this excellent but poli- 
tical talk delivered by our distinguished 
colleague. The talk was received with 
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applause by both factions, since it was a 
fine job in execution and delivery. 

A most distinguished speech of ac- 
ceptance of their award was made by 
Vice President Clifford W. Phalen of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. I had the pleasure of sitting 
next to Mr. Phalen and those who know 
him realize how unpretentious yet ef- 
fective he is. The importance of his work 
to his company is a fair indication of 
the regard in which sound public rela- 
tions activity should and will be held 
in representative companies across the 
country. 


Election of Officers 


There was a 7:30 A.M. Breakfast 
Meeting by the Board of Directors after 
a very late bedtime which followed the 
banquet and various individual gather- 
ings both in the hotel and at near-by 
Chicago late spots. But the whole Board 
was on hand and apparently able to eat 
ham and eggs with no ill effects. It was 
a most unusual setting for the nomina- 
tion and election of your present offi- 
cers who most certainly can claim that 
they were elected “by the dawn’s early 
light.” May it not set a precedent for 
the future. My own call was for 6:30 
which was much too close to bedtime. 

The nominations and election voting 
were carried through shortly after the 
ham and eggs and coffee. It actually was 
full daylight by then. And your presi- 
dent and, I am sure, also the new Chair- 
man of the Board, J. Handly Wright. 
were fully conscious of the honor being 
paid them. There was a healthy and 
friendly division of opinion on the nom- 
inations based of course on varying de- 
grees of personal acquaintance, and the 
results were a tribute to a spirit of good 
fellowship and genuine sense of com- 
mon purpose. A tribute was paid both 
then and later to the past officers, past 
President Rankin, past Chairman Ferris 
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and to Howard Chase, who has been a 
hard-working and extremely important 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Those of us who have worked closely 
with the Society in the past year have 
no illusions as to the extent of our re- 
sponsibilities and the details and work 
which will be required of us. To serve is 
a privilege, but it will also be a solid 
job for the common cause. 


Further Activity 


After the breakfast and the election of 
officers by the new Board, the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee got under 
way at the comparatively late hour of 
8:30 A.M. The session of this committee 
was not concluded since it was necessary 
to take up a special resolution intro- 
duced by a member, but the talks given 
by Chairman Verne Burnett, by Mark 
Ogden and by one Averell Broughton 
covered many of the problems involved 
in professional recognition and profes- 
sional standards. So far as the discus- 
sion went, plus the comment later, it is 
my personal opinion that the sense of 
the meeting was against too rigid a code 
at this time, and reliance on experience 
to guide us towards a workable formula 
in the future. That formula however, it 
was evident, would be based on solid 
moral and ethical concepts, plus the ac- 
cepted standards of behavior in fair 
competition. 

At this point consideration was given 
to a resolution on finance, which said 
in effect that the operating expenses of 
the Society should be covered by the 
dues of individual members. Incidental- 
ly, this resolution indicated merely the 
sense of our particular group at that 
time and was neither formal nor bind- 
ing, save that it placed a moral obliga- 
tion upon your officers and Board to 
consider this viewpoint, which of course 
has been done. 

The Research Committee followed un- 


der Pendleton Dudley, who undoubtedly 
presented one of the most significant 
programs of our meeting. Two major 
speakers, an anthropologist, Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead and an authority on seman- 
tics, Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, indicated pro- 
fessional and philosophic aspects of our 
developing operations. There is no 
avenue of investigation which holds 
more promise for recognition to our en- 
tire group than the field explored at 
this meeting by the Research Committee. 

Your new president presided at the 
Luncheon Meeting which followed. The 
key speaker was Lawrence A. Appley, 
who gave an excellent talk on the “Re- 
sponsibilities of a New Profession.” He 
was in position to speak, since he is 
president of the American Management 
Association. 


At the conclusion of the conference, 
Howard Chase gave a summary of the 
meeting in some ways not unlike this 
review but done with Howard’s usual 
ease and deft touch. Your president, 
after expressions of thanks to our 
friends in Chicago for their splendid 
help and support, adjourned the general 
meeting. The Sheraton Hotel was ade- 
quate and cooperative throughout. 


A final meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors resulted in the election of your 
Executive Committee which in turn se- 
lected as its Chairman, Samuel D. Fu- 
son, another of the “founding fathers” 
and a former president of the National 
Association of Public Relations Coun- 
sel. This gave us an excellent balance in 
one sense since Handly Wright is with 
a fine large company, Monsanto, Aver- 
ell Broughton is an individual consult- 
ant, and Sam Fuson is head of the im- 
portant Public Relations Department of 
the large Kudner Agency. 

There was of course much other use- 
ful activity and discussion in committee 
rooms of which evidence will be seen in 
the year ahead. 
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Working att Colleges oe | | a ae 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


Professor, Institute of Industrial Relations, Wayne University 


Ao MANY EXPERIMENTS are now 
under way in public relations edu- 
cation in our collegs and universities. 
Some of these experiments are carefully 
planned and carried out by experienced 
and trained personnel. Some reflect the 
hasty seizure of the new academic label, 
public relations, by an aggressive per- 
son or group who lack adequate train- 
ing, experience, prestige, and planning. 
The character of these experiments in 
public relations education is making 
significant contributions to and detrac- 
tions from the present and future health 
of the public relations profession. It is 
doing this (1) by speeding or delaying 
the attainment of the level of education- 
al maturity and achievement to which 
the public relations profession is en- 
titled and which we would all value. It 
is also doing this (2) by advancing or 
setting back through the academic medi- 
um the reputation of public relations as 
a substantial and useful calling among 
the other professions in our Society. 
Before I proceed with my analysis of 
how the public relations profession may 
work constructively with colleges and 
universities in assuring a satisfactory 
character for public relations educa- 
tion, let me remind you of several situ- 
ations in our advanced educational in- 
stitutions and among their teachers. 
Even though it is easy to poke fun at 





DR. ALFRED McCLUNG LEE is a member 
of the Educational Committee of the So- 
ciety, a member of the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee. His article is 
one of five papers presented before the 
session on education at the First Annual 
Meeting of the Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc., in Chicago, November 16, 
1948. 
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the allegedly impractical professors, it 
should be granted by such realists as 
public relations specialists that profes- 
sors and academic institutions probably 
make a great deal of sense or they would 
not persist. It need not be labored fur- 
ther, too, that a lot more can be gained 
through working in sympathy with aca- 
demic traditions and patterns. 

What I want to say in this regard is 
just this: A large part of what you 
would like to have your future employ- 
ees taught is now being taught to them 
by professors of psychology, industrial 
relations, sociology, economics, business 
administration, speech, government, so- 
cial psychology, journalism, and adver- 
tising. The mere relabeling of a course 
or the useless duplication of an existing 
course under another name _ succeeds 
only in casting academic suspicion upon 
the professors of the new courses and 
upon the profession responsible. It is 
all too frequently assumed in the aca- 
demic community that those who teach 
courses with nice shiny new labels are 
persons not adequately equipped to 
meet the sharp competition of an exist- 
ing academic field or department. This 
may or may not be true in an individual 
case. Actually, some of the most valu- 
able academic work is done in such new 
fields, especially in fields marginal to 
or overlapping several academic disci- 
plines. But especially in the major pub- 
lic and private universities of the coun- 
try, the greatest progress can be made 
for a new professional curriculum 
through making a maximum utilization 
of existing facilities — to the extent 
that they can be adapted to the needs of 
the new profession’s curriculum. 
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Academic apologists can work out 
excuses for the endless proliferation of 
college and university courses, but both 
administrators and professors in the 
more stable institutions resist this sort 
of job-making unless it serves a useful 
purpose. 


Course of Study 


This is not to say that we should not 
have courses in public relations — so 
named. We certainly should, and I am 
glad to report that I have started or 
helped start a number of them. But such 
courses should come as the result of 
careful planning, based upon a detailed 
study of needs, facilities, and potentiali- 
ties. They should also reflect in their 
planning benefit from the errors and 
accomplishments made in such related 
professional fields as journalism, adver- 
tising, and public opinion surveying. 

What kinds of public relations courses 
do we need? How should public rela- 
tions courses and other courses be re- 
lated to a public relations curriculum? 
From my correspondence over more 
than a decade with those starting such 
courses throughout the country, I will 
try to sum up what looks to me to be 
some of the more useful experiences of 
universities with public relations educa- 
tion. I will discuss these experiences, 
with my evalution of them, under these 
headings: (1) the general basic course 
in public relations; (2) undergraduate 
technical training; (3) graduate techni- 
cal training; (4) graduate professional 
training in public relations; and (5) 
advanced short courses or institutes for 
public relations professionals. I shall 
take up each of these quite briefly. 

1. The general basic course in pub- 
lic relations. Most public relations pro- 
fessionals apparently agree that a broad 
liberal arts undergraduate training, with 
an emphasis on the social sciences and 
journalistic writing, is an ideal starting 


point for the future public relations spe- 
cialist. The vast majority of those with 
whom I have talked or corresponded 
have stressed breadth and stimulation 
as the most essential characteristics of 
undergraduate training. In more detail, 
they also urge education in such specific 
social sciences as psychology, social psy- 
chology, economics, political sciences, 
and sociology. They believe that a gen- 
eral undergraduate course in public re- 
lations should be offered undergraduates 
and that it should be aimed at both fu- 
ture professionals and future business 
men and public administrators who 
should acquire an acquaintance with the 
nature of public relations counseling 
and management. 


An Introductory Course 


The general public relations course to 
which I refer is the sort of introductory 
course that a great many of us have 
taught for college juniors and seniors 
for a number of years. I recently asked 
the dean of a college of business admin- 
istration where he thought such a course 
might best be located in a large univer- 
sity such as his, and he said that his 
university is planning to establish one 
in the liberal arts college. He said that 
he and his business administration asso- 
ciates had reached this conclusion and 
had so requested the dean of liberal arts 
because he wanted the course to be 
widely available to students throughout 
the university, especially to students who 
anticipated going into public adminis- 
tration, social service, civic organiza- 
tional work, and other fields as well as 
into business administration and more 
specifically into public relations itself. 
He also wanted his business administra- 
tion students to take their introductory 
public relations course in a class in 
which all those other types of interests 
were prominently represented. 

The general basic course in public re- 
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lations should discuss such topics as 
these: What is public relations? What 
is the historical setting of the rise of 
public relations specialists? How did 
they develop in certain specific fields? 
What is public opinion? How is it meas- 
ured? How is it changed? What is prop- 
aganda? Diagnosis in public relations 
practice. Materials for program-making, 
including personnel, organizations, pub- 
lics, techniques, strategies, media, e- 
vents, competitions, and conflicts. Prob- 
lems connected with executing a public 
relations program. Case studies. Checks 
upon the effectiveness of the program. 
Peculiarities of typical fields. Profes- 
sional developments and trends in the 
public relations field. The broader as- 
pects and problems of public relations 
and of public relations specialists.* 


Undergraduate Preparation Important 


2. Undergraduate technical training. 
In considering educational preparation 
for public relations, we must realistically 
understand the problems of the under- 
graduate who feels it will be necessary 
to stop his formal education temporarily 
or permanently at the end of four years. 
Usually the most practical compromise 
for such a student is for him to follow 
a joint major in journalism and in one 
of the social sciences, preferrably in so- 
cial psychology (sometimes a part of 
psychology and sometimes of sociol- 
ogy). This can and, if practical, should 
be further strengthened by work on the 
student newspaper or a nearby commer- 
cial publication. Upon graduation, the 
person going through such a curriculum 
is far from a public relations expert, 
but he at least possesses some grasp of 
a tool which he can develop further and 
can possibly use as a step to a starting 





* See the author’s “Trends in Public Relations 
Training,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 11 
(1947): 83-91, especially pp. 86-91. 
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position as a writer in a public relations 
agency or department. 

3. Graduate technical training, and 
4. Graduate professional training in 
public rela:ions. Undergraduate techni- 
cal training of an extensive sort is not 
to be recommended unless imperative. 
A little undergraduate technical educa- 
tion, especially in journalism, the dra- 
ma, public speaking, salesmanship, and 
the like, usually gives focus to the stu- 
dent’s other studies, brings his other 
studies down to earth, but it should not 
crowd the broadening and broadly stim- 
ulating subjects out of his curriculum. 
On the graduate level, however, it is 
recommended that public relations peo- 
ple think in terms of two years of tech- 
nical and professional training of a con- 
centrated sort. The first year, in my es- 
timation, should be given especially to 
the acquisition of technical skills and of 
an appreciation of relevant technical 
skills. The second year should then be 
given over to incisive work in public 
relations principles, cases, and prob- 
lems on as high a professional level as 
possible. Guest lecturers and field work 
— both developed in cooperation with 
public relations agencies and depart- 
ments and the Society — should keep 
this second year in close contact with 
real problems and situations of wide 
variety. 

Such a two-year graduate curriculum 
as I have so briefly suggested would 
enable students to enter upon beginning 
jobs with a kind of preparation that 
might otherwise take them a number of 
years of random reading and experience 
to acquire. 


What Degree? 


What sort of degree should such a 
two-year course of study bring to the 
student? Possibly a Master of Public 
Relations degree, but I should think that 
it would be better to follow the tradition 
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of the lawyers. The Bachelor of Laws is 
now frequently given only after six or 
seven years of undergraduate and grad- 
uate training. Hence I would urge a 
Bachelor of Public Relations degree. 


Advance Study 


5. Advanced short courses or insti- 
tutes for public relations professionals. 
Our Wayne University Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, like certain other ed- 
ucational organizations across the coun- 
try, is using the short course or institute 
medium to serve the needs for discussion 
and refresher education of young and 
advanced professionals. In the public re- 
lations field, our Institute is developing 


its program in close cooperation with 
the Michigan Chapter of the Public Re- 
lations Society of America. Such courses 
may consist of a series of a half dozen 
weekly meetings, a day or one or two 
weeks of concentrated work. 

In my estimation, the chapters of the 
Society across the country might well 
consider working out similar programs 
in cooperation with nearby universities 
or colleges. 

From discussion with both educators 
and public relations specialists, I be- 
lieve that this five-pronged program 
would have broad support from both 
groups and also would assure a sound 
and steady growth for public relations 
education. 
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I: IS RECOGNIZED that public relations 
is still in a developmental state and 
that definitions of the field and opinions 
on what should constitute training for it 
will change as experience accumulates. 
However, it is believed desirable that the 
Society should make available to train- 
ing institutions, from time to time, its 
best judgment concerning ways and 
means of preparing for the field. 

It is in this spirit that the following 
recommendations are offered by the 
Committee on Education for considera- 
tion by the Board of the Society: 

1. It is recommended that a general 
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introductory course in the basics of 
public relations be part of the under- 
graduate offering of colleges and univer- 
sities and that it be administered in such 
a way as to be available to students 
throughout the college or university re- 
gardless of the department of specializa- 
tion. For purposes of illustration, such 
a course might include the following 
types of materials: What is public rela- 
tions? What is the historical setting of 
the rise of public relations specialists? 
How did they develop in certain specific 
fields? What is public opinion? How is 
it measured? How is it changed? What 
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is propaganda? Roles of diagnosis in 
public relations practice. Materials for 
program-making, including personnel, 
organizations, publics, techniques, strat- 
egies, media, events, competitions, and 
conflicts. Problems connected with exe- 
cuting a public relations program. Case 
studies. Checks upon the effectiveness of 
the program. Peculiarities of typical 
fields. Professional developments and 
trends in the public relations field. The 
broader aspects and problems of pub- 
lic relations and of public relations spe- 
cialists. 

2. It is recommended that the major 
emphasis in any undergraduate prepa- 
ration for the field of public rela‘ions 
be placed on instruction in those fields 
of knowledge which will give the stu- 
dent a basic understanding of human 
beings and human institutions. For pur- 
poses of illustration, the fields of knowl- 
edge to which we have reference include 
the following: psychology, history, poli- 
tical science, economics, and sociology. 
It is recognized that facility in the ac- 
curate communication of thought orally 
or in writing is essential to the practice 
of public relations and that therefore the 
acquisition of such facility should be 
possible for the student whether through 
courses in English, journalism, radio, 
public speaking, or others. 

3. It is recommended that emphasis 
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upon the detailed techniques and speci- 
fic applications of public relations be 
restricted to instruction on the graduate 
level except insofar as they may be in- 
troduced in advanced undergraduate 
work without prejudice to the educa- 
tional objectives outlined in recommen- 
dation 2. 


4. It is further recommended that 
the Society encourage the development 
of short term institutes and seminars on 
public relations either within or apart 
from colleges and universities. 


5. Recognizing that there are as yet 
no acceptable standards and techniques 
for accreditation of public relations 
courses and instruction, it is recom- 
mended that neither this Society nor 
any other agency undertake at this time 
an accrediting function. However, the 
Society believes it should give advice 
and help to achieve acceptable standards 
of training in the field. 


6. Finally it is recommended that 
the Society encourage, wherever finan- 
cial considerations permit it to do so, 
the accumulation and distribution of 
factual data concerning the present stat- 
us of employment, of training, and of 
professional experience in public rela- 
tions. In line with this, it is suggested 
that these recommendations, as ap- 
proved, be disseminated to the public. 


The foregoing recommendations of the Educational Committee 
of the P.R.S.A. were presented to the Annual Meeting of the Socie‘y 
by Dr. Rex Harlow, the committee chairman. The Board of Directors 
authorized the publication of the recommendations and requests 
members to direct their comments and suggestions regarding the 
proposals to the Society’s Administrative Offices. 











INDUSTRY’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


IN A CHANGING WORLD 


By THOMAS ROY JONES 
ATF Incorporated, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


HE ONE THREAD that has run through 

all history—history of decades that 
we read in books; history of centuries 
that we read in the rocks and the stars 
—is that of change. History, in itself, is 
a record of change. If there were no 
changes there would be nothing to re- 
cord. So we must recognize that the 
world is constantly changing; that man- 
agement always has operated in a 
changing world and always will. And 
we might even deduce that were it not 





The accompanying article was excerpted 
from a speech by MR. THOMAS ROY 
JONES before the Society of Advancement 
of Management at its Annual Conference 
in New York City on October 28. 

Mr. Jones, through the human relations 
division of ATF Incorporated, has intro- 
duced many new techniques in interpreting 
the story of American business and basic 
economics to the public and to company 
employes. Especially noteworthy was the 
fact that a financial report for ATF em- 
ployes, prepared last year, had a 92 per 
cent complete readership, the highest, 
according to researchers, in American in- 
dustry. 

A native of Kingman, Kansas, Mr. Jones 
was graduated from the University of 
Kansas in 1913 with the degree of bache- 
lor of science in civil and mechanical en- 
gineering, and he did graduate work at 
Harvard school of business administration, 
in 1916-17, leaving to go into the Army, 
where he served as a first lieutenant of 
ordnance and as a captain on the general 
staff. Following World War |, Mr. Jones 
was successively works manager, motor 
works division, Moline Plow Company; 
assistant general manager, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company; and vice president 
and general manager of Harris-Seybold 
Potter Company, printing equipment man- 
ufacturers. In 1932 he went to ATF, where 
he has established an enviable record for 
production efficiency and overall economy 
of operation, combined with a tremendous 
expansion of manufacturing capacity and 
diversification of product. 
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for change and the constant need for 
decision to meet change that there would 
be no need for management. 

The human tendency to regard change 
as something new is understandable. As 
children we live in a relatively unchang- 
ing and secure environment. It is prob- 
able that, for at least the first fifteen 
years of our lives, we will grow up in 
the same house, in the same town, with 
the same friends and the same parents. 
We are secure and what little change af- 
fects us is so gradual that we are not 
aware of it. It is not until we have been 
out on our own for some ten years that 
we become aware that change, slow or 
rapid, has taken place and this makes 
us unsure and insecure. It is natural that 
we respond with resentment to this dis- 
turbing thing which threatens us and 
which we begin to fear is not a transi- 
tory phenomenon but a continuing one 
which will hover about us and theaten 
us with unforeseen and unforeseeable 
dangers. So we resent, fear, and hate 
change. 

When Moran and Mack were going 
strong in vaudeville as the “Two Black 
Crows,” one of them would pull a har- 
monica out of his pocket and start to 
play a wobbly tune. The other would 
regard him with great distaste for a few 
seconds and finally say, “Boy, even if 
dat wuz good I wouldn’t like it.” And 
we humans regard change in exactly 
the same way. Even if it is good; even 
if it is good for humanity; even if it is 
good for us; we don’t like it. 

Some of the more adventurous and 
courageous of us welcome change and 
make it our servant or the servant of 
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humanity. It, for good or evil, becomes 
our outstanding leader. Others adjust 
themselves to change as it comes along 
and prosper accordingly. But most of 
us are like the farmer who had seen his 
100th birthday anniversary. A reporter 
went out to interview him, and to get 
the interview started said, “Mr. Brown, 
it must be wonderful to be privileged to 
live a hundred years. You must have 
seen a great many changes.” 

“Yes sir, I hev. And by Hokey, I’ve 


been agin every one of them.” 


Change Is Force 


Change is the one great irresistable 
force. You can slow it down, you can 
speed it up, but you can’t stop it. 
Change has two other names: Orderly— 
even-tempo change — is called “evolu- 
tion;” disorderly — high-speed change 
— is called “revolution.” Revolution is 
that which comes about when evolution 
or change is slowed too much. If the 
flowing waters of change are dammed 
too long, if the resistance to change 
takes the form of building an ever 
higher dam without the diversion of 
the waters to other channels, the ever 
rising pressure eventually finds a weak 
spot and bursts through to wreck the 
dam and carry woe and destruction be- 
fore it. This is revolution—ruthless and 
destructive—and the greatest victim of 
its destruction is likely to be human 
rights. 

The topic possibly has another conno- 
tation which may be that change has 
given management added responsibility. 
I wonder whether this connotation will 
stand up under questioning? I'll chal- 
lenge any one of you to point to one 
responsibility that lies with management 
today that management, as such, didn’t 
have fifty years ago. Haven't these re- 
sponsibilities that loom so large today 
always been there? Has management 
ever had the moral right to act in such 
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a way as to endanger the welfare of 
people? True, some management has 
acted as though it had and, as a result, 
we have the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act and 
dozens of others. 

But the moral responsibility has al- 
ways been there and whenever manage- 
ment has failed to recognize its respon- 
sibilities to others an aroused public has 
disciplined and regulated it with laws, 
commissions and bureaus. The responsi- 
bilities of management are inherent in 
its job without regard to external change, 
and are co-extensive with the powers of 
management and effects of its decisions. 
If we accept this statement as basic, how 
can we say that management has new 
responsibilities just because of changes 
which have been going on since the be- 
ginning of creation? Hasn’t the manager 
always had the responsibility that goes 
with leadership? Hasn’t he always had 
the responsibility that goes with being a 
vital factor in the economy and society 
of a Democracy? Isn’t the great emer- 
gent phenomenon in the field of man- 
agement not that change is new; not 
that there are new responsibilities; but 
that enlightened management is becom- 
ing aware of the full breadth of its re- 
sponsibilities? 


Don’t Judge Harshly 


Let’s not, in a frenzy of self accusa- 
tion, be too hard on past management. 
Management is a product of the times 
in which it operates. Individual manage- 
ment cannot get too far ahead of its 
times and survive as management. Nor 
can management assume all of the blame 
for past failure in recognition of respon- 
sibility. Let’s look at the educators for 
example. I attended an outstanding grad- 
uate business school of one of the larg- 
est universities in the country where 
they taught me the techniques of busi- 
ness management but not one word did 
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they teach me of my future responsi- 
bilities to society as a manager. 
However, if we are as smart as we are 
supposed, and paid to be, we won’t look 
to the deficiencies of others as excuses 
for our own. And if we are that smart 
we will as many, but not enough, lead- 
ers of management have done, say to 
ourselves, “While we, of necessity, are 
assuming those responsibilities the pub- 
lic has forced upon us, is it possible 
that there are areas of responsibilities 
of which we are aware but in which the 
public has not yet caught up with us?” 


Managerial Responsibilities 


To the end of answering this question 
let’s look at some of the general fields 
of managerial responsibilities which we 
all recognize. Rather than to attempt an 
enumeration of the detailed responsibili- 
ties, possibly our purpose will be served 
by enumerating the objects to which the 
responsibilities accrue: 

First, management is responsible to 
the stockholder first for the conservation 
of his assets and second for a return on 
his investment commensurate with his 
wishes. 

Second, it is responsible to its em- 
ployees: 

(1) for steady employment — insofar 
as this is possible 

(2) for the highest possible wages con- 
sistent with the greatest good for 
the national economy; for under- 
standing and friendly relationships 
as a human being 

(3) for healthful and pleasant working 
conditions. 

Third, it is responsible to its custom- 
ers, suppliers and all other business 
contacts for honorable and friendly bus- 
iness dealings. 

Fourth, it is responsible to the con- 
sumer for a high quality product at the 
lowest possible price, all other interests 
considered. 


Fifth, it is responsible to the commu- 
nity in which it lies, or to which its in- 
fluence extends, for being a good citizen. 

A cursory examination of these re- 
sponsibilities reveals a common denomi- 
nator — people. Stockholders are peo- 
ple; employees are people; customers 
and suppliers are essentially people; 
consumers are people and when we 
speak of communities we really mean 
people. And even our categories are 
overlapping. One person could be and 
often is, a citizen of the community, a 
stockholder, an employee and a con- 
sumer. So it is impossible to say that 
management is responsible to any one 
group of people but we can say that 
management is responsible to people 
and only to people. 


Ask Yourself 


With this as a premise we may then 
ask ourselves: To how many people is 
management responsible? We make de- 
cisions. And little do we know how far 
reaching these decisions may be. If we 
make a decision which involves hiring 
men, we may be the cause of great joy 
to some family where income is needed. 
If we decide that some men must be 
laid off we may be the helpless cause 
of great tragedy to a home in great need. 
But these are possible immediate conse- 
quences. If many managers make simi- 
lar decisions in unwitting concert, a 
great wave of economic or social conse- 
quences can be built up. The fact that 
each manager may be taking the only 
action possible to him or may be yield- 
ing to pressures which may be, at that 
time, beyond his control or even his 
comprehension, is beside the point. The 
possible results of his decisions are the 
things with which we are concerned. 

I have touched upon the fact that if 
any agency in our society repeatedly 
does something, right or wrong, which 
is inimical to the interests of the public, 
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or something even which the public, ig- 
norant of the effects, doesn’t like, the 
people will force the enactment of regu- 
latory and, probably, punitive laws. By 
failure to police ourselves business has 
brought down upon itself law after law, 
regulation after regulation, and agency 
after agency. We complain bitterly that 
the bureaucrats are driving us headlong 
for socialism but maybe, if we are smart, 
we will use our complaining time and 
energy to see how much of what has 
happened is our own fault and how far 
we have held open the door for the 
power-mad demagogue. 

Now, if it is true we are responsible 
only to an amorphous group of people 
and we are held responsible for acts of 
omission or commission which bring 
upon the public real or imaginary ills, 
isn’t it quite probable that, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, we are responsible to all 
the people? Or, if anyone in manage- 
ment wants to dispute that conclusion. 
wouldn’t it be smarter, in his own selfish 
interest if for no more worthy reason, 
to save his breath and ponder on the 
advisability of governing his actions as 
though he were responsible to all of the 
people? 

To put the point positively and broad- 
ly: Business management has the bur- 
densome responsibility which arises out 
of the very nature of its job, its collec- 
tive power and its position of trust to 
operate business in such a manner that 
it will serve to the best advantage the 
best long range interests of the public 
at large. And if it fails, through ig- 
norance, negligence, incompetence, or 
greed, the public will demand change 
and may, as history so clearly shows, 
grasp the first or most plausible change 
at hand without regard to whether that 
change is progressive or retrogressive. 

This is a very large order for man- 
agement and demands a change in our 
manner of executive training. Top man- 
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agement must have an intimate working 
knowledge of economics, a working 
knowledge of social forces and must be 
possessed of a strong social conscience. 

Business management must take the 
lead or we shall have a different eco- 
nomic and social system. 


The Heartening Thing 


But here is the heartening thing. We 
now come back to the principal point de- 
veloped in the first part of this talk: “The 
great emergent phenomenon in the field 
of management is that enlightened man- 
agement is becoming aware of the full 
breadth of its responsibilities to so- 
ciety.” 

One of the outstanding proofs of this 
statement is the existence of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. Here, 
under the leading businessmen of the 
country, educators and_ businessmen, 
working side by side, are carrying on 
deep objective research into social and 
economic problems to come up with the 
facts regardless of who may be hit. 

It is the first national organization in 
this country sponsored by business for 
wholly unselfish and objective research 
in the interests of all the people and it 
is supported by that vanguard of intelli- 
gent management which has come to the 
realization of its public responsibility. 

The National Planning Association, 
differently constituted but financed 
largely by business, is doing good work 
along similar but not identical lines. 

The readiness with which business 
leaders enter government service at great 
sacrifice to themselves and generally 
with only adverse criticism as their ulti- 
mate reward is another indicator. 

But the greatest indicator is the atti- 
tude one finds when talking with those 
in high executive positions; the evi- 
dences of their acceptance of social re- 
sponsibility. 

True, there is still preponderance of 
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rugged individualists wearing blinders, 
and there will always be many of them 
left, but their ranks are thinning with 
time as younger men step into the top 
positions. 

But even management with a con- 
science is not enough. There is one more 
ingredient. Christ said, “Hide not thy 
light under a bushel.” There is a mo- 
dern version of this which says, “It is 
not enough to be good—you have to 
appear to be good.” 


Show the Good 


It is not enough that management 
shoulder the full burden of its respon- 
sibility, but it must let the people to 
whom it is responsible know what it is 
doing. This is a matter of public rela- 
tions. As many of you have heard me 
say, “Public relations is not advertising 
or publicity, although these may be an- 
cillary techniques. Public relations is 
first a way of life and a method of 
handling our daily contacts with peo- 
ple.” 

If management—in an effort to work 
to the best interests of its own com- 
pany—builds excessive inventories which 
demand a cancellation of orders on a 
downturn of business it does the econ- 
omy a great injustice for the reason that 
if enough in management do this it not 
only makes materials scarcer and aggra- 
vates inflation with higher prices, but on 
the downturn it accentuates cancella- 
tions and the retraction in the economy. 
If it is wrong for management generally 
to take such action it is wrong for the 
individual. If management in key indus- 
trial situations grants wage raises, which 
can only lead to inflation, it forces all 
other managements into a pattern. It is 
committing a social and economic sin. 
And if management, in greed for prof- 
its, demands profits in excess of that 
which is fair in the light of the needs of 
the business or the rewards of the stock- 


holders, it is committing an economic 
and social sin. And if, in order to main- 
tain high prices, management curtails 
operations when profits could be made 
at lower prices with higher operations, 
it is committing a most grievous econo- 
mic sin. With these few examples I 
think any of you can expand the area 
of management’s responsibility. 

The fact is that industry has been whol- 
ly unable to see the need of telling the 
public exactly what business is about, 
what business is doing, the percentage 
of the sales dollar which is usually re- 
tained as earnings and the effect of prof- 
its on our economy. Not only have they 
generally been unable to do this but in 
the few efforts that have been made 
there has generally been the failure to 
couch the information in terms which 
the reader would understand. If the pub- 
lic is to permit the existence of business 
as it is now carried on, and don’t forget 
for one minute that business, labor un- 
ions, or anything else, exists only at the 
will of the public, then the public must 
know about business and the many bene- 
fits which they gain from business oper- 
ation. 


Two Great Tasks 


Industry has two great tasks. First, as 
a concommitant of its position of pow- 
er, it must operate business in the in- 
terests of the public. This is not incom- 
patible with the best interests of the 
business and most certainly includes the 
making of profits. 

Second, it must tell its story and tell 
it convincingly. Every customer, every 
stockholder, every employee and every 
member of the public must understand 
that industry is a cooperative effort, and 
that our whole way of life depends upon 
it. Our economy is complex. American 
production is the only barrier that 
stands between a free economy and com- 
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CHACE CONLEY, Book Review Editor 





PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 
MANAGEMENT 

Reviewed by Thomas W. Parry, Senior Partner, 
Thomas W. Parry & Associates, St. Louls, Missouri. 
I THEIR PREFACE the authors state that 

“this book has been prepared with a 
dual purpose in mind. It is designed to 
serve as a textbook for the student who 
hopes to make a career in the field. It is 
written also as a guide to the executive 
and supervisor in American business 
and industry whose decisions can con- 
tribute so much to the public relations 
of the cause or industry he represents.” 

It is the authors’ able achievement of 
this latter purpose, in this reviewer's 
opinion, that makes this volume of real 
significance and lasting value to Ameri- 
can business and industry. Scores of ex- 
cellent books have been written on pub- 
lic relations but this is the first volume 
I know of that is written specifically for 
the executive and supervisor in the front 
office and the plant of the manufacturing 
industry or service business. 

And this is intended by no means 
to understate the usefulness of Public 
Relations in Management for the stu- 
dent or the working public relations 
counsel. It should be used extensively in 
the teaching of public relations. It will 
unquestionably be read with interest by 
working public relations men and wo- 
men. Individual industries and _busi- 
nesses might profitably see that it gets 
in the hands of their supervisors and 
foremen. 

The book is profuse with specific ex- 
amples. The authors not only define 
public relations; they state, by exam- 
ples from successful public relations 
programs, the precise meaning of their 
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definitions. Similar treatment is applied 
to other chapters: “Know Your Pub- 
lics,” “The Public Interest,” ““Who Does 
Public Relations,” “Getting the Facts,” 
“The Problems of Business,” “Business 
and the Community,” “Labor Enters the 
Field” and so on. 

Stressing the fact that public relations 
is a phase of management and that it 
must be considered on a continuing ba- 
sis, like any other phase of sound busi- 
ness management, the book continues: 
“There is an unwarranted assumption 
among some executives today that they 
can purchase good public relations over 
the counter like a bar of soap, that they 
can call in a miracle man who will win 
public good will without disturbing the 
policies and practices of the enterprise.” 
. . » But public relations is, on the con- 
trary, “something indigenous to an in- 
stitution. It is a way of life upon which 
the success and prestige of the institu- 
tion will depend.” 

While business of course must be con- 
cerned with all its many publics, the au- 
thors believe that the three most impor- 
tant specific problems facing business 
today are its relations with government, 
its relations with labor unions and its re- 
lations with employees as exemplified in 
personnel policies. 

In wisely emphasizing throughout the 
book the fact that public relations is and 
must be a function of management, the 
authors go to some pains to point out 
that the job of planning and directing 
the execution of a public relations pro- 
gram — at the management level — re- 
quires specialized training and abilities: 
ability to deal with and understand all 
kinds of people, ability to speak the lan- 
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guage of one’s audience, a mature 
knowledge of media of communication 
and the ability to write professionally 
for all these media. 

Handly Wright and Byron Christian 
are ably qualified to write on “Public 
Relations in Management.” Mr. Wright 
is director of industrial and public rela- 
tions and assistant to the president of 
Monsanto Chemical Company. Mr. Chris- 
tian is associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Washington. Both 
men have a long and successful back- 
ground in journalism and general busi- 
ness experience. Both are former news- 
papermen, each having entered the pub- 
lic relations field from Associated Press. 
(PusLic RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT, by 
J. Handly Wright and Byron H. Chris- 
tian. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
229 pp. — $3.25.) 


PERSUADE OR PERISH 


Reviewed by Ned Calmer, Columbia Broadcasting 
System News Correspondent, New York City. 


HEN I FIRST MET Wally Carroll in 

Paris, back in the Twenties, he was 
already an exceedingly “hep” and well 
informed reporter. He was destined, as 
we know now, to enrich his value as a 
foreign correspondent during 12 years 
in Europe, where he covered the League 
of Nations, Spain’s civil war, London’s 
blitz, and the fighting front in Russia. 
Then he came back to Britain again as 
an expert in psychological warfare and 
information techniques to counsel our 
own Government on the later phases of 
World War II. 

All this wealth of experience was tend- 
ing toward a climatic service that Wal- 
lace Carroll was to perform for the 
reading public, his colleagues in the re- 
porting field, and his country. That ser- 
vice took the form of a book which may 
well stand as the definitive work along 
its lines. Persuade or Perish is more 


than just a book for this season. It is 
likely to be consulted in the future when 
the cross-currents of international af- 
fairs once more spin us all along to the 
edge of the cataract. For the “hot” war 
of 1939-45 has developed into the 
“cold” war of current days, and the pol- 
itical struggle between the United States 
and Russia has cast its shadow over all 
other events of our time. 

This problem is what Carroll has set 
his sights on in Persuade or Perish. 
He knows the weapons of the cold war 
as a military expert knows the weapons 
now being developed in the arsenals of 
the world. He analyzes the development 
of these “word” weapons during the war 
just past, and warns us how to combat 
them and use them in the present “cold” 
battle for peace. 

We see how the propaganda factories 
of Europe worked under the Nazis and 
the Russians, with particular emphasis 
on the rumor campaigns directed against 
the United States. Our own inept hand- 
ling of the situation cost us dearly in 
World War II, but that will be as noth- 
ing compared with what we stand to lose 
in the future if we can’t learn to fight 
back with the same weapons .. . or, 
rather, as Carroll puts it, to fight back 
with a policy of persuasion that will 
rally the people of the world to our 
cause, away from Communism. (PER- 
SUADE OR PerIsH, by Wallace Carroll. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 392 pp. — 
$4.00. ) 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL 


Reviewed by Irene Corbally Kuhn, Asst. Director 
of Information, National Broadcasting Co., New 
York City. 


AST SUMMER, on an ambitious motor 
trip, I drove 8,000 miles around the 
United States. The route led me to the 
forested Northwest, down the Pacific 
slopes,.through the deserts of the South- 
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west, back across the Rockies and the 
Western plains, the rolling midwest 
farm lands, over the Appalachian range 
and home. Everywhere, I saw the sweep 
and contours of our still bountiful land. 
But in that land I saw, too, the juxta- 
position of abundance and want; of 
wise conservation and imprudent waste. 
Then, on my return home, by chance, | 
read William Vogt’s Road to Survival. 

Here is one of the first books to ex- 
plore the “facts of earth”, so to speak, 
and the facts of life, too, for it is one of 
the first attempts to show man as part 
of his total environment on a world 
scale, and what that environment is do- 
ing to him. This side of life — man’s 
relationship to his physical environment 
— has been a vastly neglected subject. 
It is high time that writers like William 
Vogt and Fairfield Osborne, author of 
Our Plundered Planet, began to scare the 
lives out of people so paralyzed by 
threats of instantaneous wholesale bomb 
destruction that they forget there are 
other ways for the human race to com- 
mit suicide. 

Mr. Vogt’s theory, expounded with 
precise, scientific clarity, and buttressed 
by his own scholarship and field experi- 
ence, is that man’s so-called conquest of 
nature is, in fact, a suicidal process 
whereby the world is rapidly being made 
uninhabitable. He tells his involved and 
complex story simply, yet with the dra- 
matic force of the good writer. so that 
the tale is as engrossing as a mystery 
thriller. It is a profoundly interesting 
and provocative book that will lead the 
reader through ideas that had never oc- 
curred to him before. It will make him 
think. And that, I suspect, was the scien- 
tist Vogt’s main objective when he set 
out to write Road to Survival. 


He begins this engrossing book with 
a gallery of portraits of people: Austral- 
ian sea captain, Indian woman, English 
politician. near East refugees. Chinese 
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peasant, American biochemist. Each of 
these illustrates the author’s theory of 
total responsibility for human survival, 
and interdependence of the peoples of 
the world. One common denominator 
controls all their lives: the ratio between 
human populations and the supply of 
natural resources, with which they live, 
such as soil, water, plants and animals. 


Before the great age of exploration, 
at the end of the 15th century, the au- 
thor relates, this relationship was a sim- 
ple matter. What was done in Britain 
had little influence on what was done in 
China. What was done in the great Miss- 
issippi basin made no impact on the rest 
of the world. Then Columbus set in mo- 
tion forces that only a few people have 
yet begun to comprehend. It is Mr. 
Vogt’s contention that Columbus, more 
than the atomic scientists, made this one 
geographic world. For now, dust storms 
in Australia have an inescapable effect 
on the American people if only in that 
they set mutton prices soaring. Floods 
in China leave a backwash of misery 
that breaks against the spine of the An- 
des. Rats in Latin American countries 
that destroy in one year 25% of the 
crop can affect the political fortunes of 
a man yet unborn in a far distant land. 


It is by means of detailed accounts of 
the ecological maladies existing as a re- 
sult of the abuse of the land and the 
natural resources of each country—our 
own, the Latin American republics, the 
Eastern world of the Near and Far 
Orient, the African continent—that Mr. 
Vogt composes his world portrait. It is 
a forbidding picture yet not without 
hope. Mr. Vogt is an ecologist and he 
thinks in terms of cold reality that will 
not be accepted readily by the sentimen- 
tal, the thoughtlessly and selfishly greedy 
nor, indeed, by the sincerely religious. 
He believes and so states that “by exces- 
sive breeding and abuse of the land 
mankind has backed itself into an eco- 
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logical trap . . . it has been living on 
promissory notes. Now, all over the 
world, the notes are falling due.” 

For him, the two curves of popula- 
tion and the means of survival (our 
natural resources) have long since 
crossed and are now drawing apart. 
The remedy he proposes for the dilem- 
ma in which the human race finds itself 
is easier stated than followed. He urges 
education to understand the true nature 
of the dilemma, education that will make 
men see clearly that the earth’s resources 
are not limitless, and that populations 
are increasing beyond the earth’s capac- 
ity to sustain them. Man must then take 
the second dual step, he says, which is 
the control of populations and the res- 
toration of resources. Unless we take 
these steps, Mr. Vogt concludes, we may 
as well give up all hope of continuing 
civilized life. (RoaD To SurvivaL, by 
William Vogt. William Sloane Associ- 
ates. 335 pp. — $3.50.) 


THE WAR LORDS OF 
WASHINGTON 


Reviewed by Thomas F. Collison, Account Execu- 
tive, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York City. 


pege Catton, who left NEA in 
Washington to join Donald Nelson 
shortly before the war, has written a 
book striking out at government by pub- 
lic relations and government by dollar- 
a-year-men. This whole story is written 
at the elbow of Donald Nelson, on whom 
fell the major task of mobilizing the na- 
tion’s productive forces for total war. 
The book is definitely Catton’s child, 
however, not Nelson’s. 

This book will recall many painful 
Washington dilemmas to you, all of 
them related directly to production for 
war: the pre-war crisis; Pearl Harbor; 
total conversion of production for war; 
internecine warfare within President 
Roosevelt’s official family; the synthetic 


rubber problem and gasoline rationing; 
the fencing of big business with little 
business, and finally, the frustrations 
and failures attending conversion to a 
peace-time economy, with both Houses, 
Capital and Labor engaged in an all-out 
fight to hit the jackpot, and to hell with 
their country. 

Effortlessly Catton catches the Wash- 
ington pre-war, war and post-war at- 
mosphere with a forcefulness and a clar- 
ity that reminds us once again that it 
takes a man who has worked on both 
sides of the desk to penetrate the puzz- 
ling armor separating government and 
people. Sometimes Catton’s detail has 
the tediousness of petit point, but not 
often. He has a gift for the significant. 

Catton will win respect by his cello- 
phane honesty. Catton’s alergies run to- 
ward the dollar-a-year tribe, for whom 
he has a passionate disaffection, and to- 
ward advertising men. It was apparently 
his misfortune to meet advertising men 
during the war who had all the mental 
equipment of a monkey on a stick. He 
has not one good thing to say about 
them. 

He blames dollar-a-year-man thinking 
— but not Nelson — for failing to put 
away typical twentieth century ideas in 
favor of shaping a brave new world. 

With FDR and Byrnes and 40 others 
in government issuing diametrically op- 
posed messages to the people, Catton 
never answers the question how the re- 
sult could have ever been anything but 
one of Confusion Compounded. Only by 
casual inference does he seem to realize 
that personal government was responsi- 
ble for much of the bedlam hitting com- 
munications. 

He simply says, and repeatedly, that 
dollar-a-year-men failed to meet their 
responsibility of providing leadership 
the people expected of them. 

Many people blamed, and continue to 
blame, the administration for this con- 
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fusion. For just who was in the saddle, 
who could hire and fire at will if not 
Mr. Roosevelt? Sometimes, to an out- 
sider, it appeared that Mr. Roosevelt 
enjoyed the fiercely contradictive state- 
ments emanating from politicians and 
businessmen he had called in to admin- 
ister the nation’s war work. It was even 
widely believed that Mr. Roosevelt en- 
couraged bickering for it gave him op- 
portunity for La Grande Entrée when, 
with a sweep of his hand, he “solved” 
the unsolvable situation. 


Catton seems determined to demand a 
formula for government public rela- 
tions. He seems unwilling to believe that 
honest differences of opinion make a 
sure-fire formula impossible. 


If Catton has a formula for public 
relations it is the Jeffersonian ideal: 
Give the people the facts and they will 
decide and act wisely. 


Catton’s preachment is one which 
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many public relations people give too 
little thought or conscience to, namely: 
Treat the people not as Little People, a 
great faceless mass, but as American 
citizens capable of making wise decis- 
ions if they are given all the facts. Let 
your copy be Plain Talk, and don’t be so 
damned right all the time. Don’t cover 
up, speak out and the reasonableness of 
your message will be persuasive. Over 
and over again he hammers home this 
thesis. 

Catton says, and some of us forget 
this too often, that “our whole form of 
government is based on the idea that the 
people call the shots. In the long run a 
public agency gets good public relations 
only by deserving them, and if it even 
tries to get them in any other way it is 
attempting to commit a fraud upon 
democracy.” (THE War Lorps oF 
Wasuincton, by Bruce Catton. Har- 
court Brace and Company. 313 pp. — 
$3.00.) 





Industry’s Responsibilities In a Changing World 


(Continued from Page 20) 


munistic chaos. It is the hope of the 
world, and its underlying principles 
must be dynamic and militant. We can- 
not be defensive. We must believe in our 
principles wholeheartedly, completely, 
and we must establish policies to carry 
out aggressively and intelligently the 
management techniques that have made 
our industry great. We cannot proceed 
if we make mental reservations. 

The chips are down. We are faced 
today with a bloodless war of ideology. 
America’s entire economic concept is 
under fire not only abroad, but at home. 
We are playing to win, and lip service 


is not enough. In this situation so much 
depends on team play that we must im- 
bue every member of the public with 
the worth of our cause and convince 
them of the promise our system of priv- 
ate initiative holds. 

If industry accepts its economic and 
social responsibilities and tells its story 
honestly and completely we are pre- 
pared to meet any change. We will be 
masters of our fate. Not slaves. 

The great blaze of hope that lights the 
horizon comes from the fact that intelli- 
gent management is rising to the call. 








THE WEATHERVANE 


By 
GEORGE DICKSON SKINNER 





WHAT’S 


yar RELATIONS MEN find them- 
selves too often in the position of a 
bombardier who cannot drop his bombs 
on the target because the pilot of the 
plane doesn’t understand how he gets 
his aim or releases his bombs. Public 
relations can do its job for industry only 
when the men of industry understand 
what that job is. If we are to realize the 
possibilities of this work of ours, we 
must see to it that the public — particu- 
larly the business public — knows what 
we mean by public relations. A formal 
definition is not enough. People in gen- 
eral will understand the public relations 
function and business management will 
make it possible for us to perform that 
function only when they know what we 
do, what we can do — and why it takes 
a professional to do it. We’ve got to 
tell them. 

An official of one company, sometimes 
held up as a model of “good public rela- 
tions,” says that they have no public re- 
lations staff or counsel, that good public 
relations is simply good business prac- 
tice. The president of another corpora- 
tion says that he wants no one in the or- 
ganization to have any public relations 
title because he wants everyone to feel 
responsible for public relations! It 
would be futile to suggest that he apply 
the same idea, say, to the financial affairs 
of his company. He simply doesn’t know 
what public relations means profession- 
ally. 

How numerous a group he represents 
is indicated shockingly by the issue of 
Tide for December 3, 1948. The maga- 


IN THE NAME? 


zine reports on a chapter from a book 
to be published next year by J. A. R. 
Pimlott, “British author and scholar” 
who “took leave from his Civil Service 
post to study public relations in the U.S. 
under a Commonwealth Fund Fellow- 
ship.” The chapter is entitled, “What's 
Wrong with Public Relations?” 

According to Tide, the scholarly Mr. 
Pimlott decided that public relations is 
unpopular in this country because of its 
identification with big business. With 
scholarly objectivity, he offers some de- 
fense against this charge. “It is the sec- 
ond charge,” says Tide, “— that the 
profession uses dishonest and other un- 
desirable means — that, according to 
Pimlott, has no easy refutation.” 

The British “scholar” is quoted as 
saying: “Lying may be said to be an oc- 
cupational disease of public relations 
practice.” 

The shocking thing is not that a Mr. 
Pimlott should write such stuff but that 
anyone should be able to think it after 
any sort of procedure which could even 
superficially be called a study of public 
relations in the United States. 

The fault is ours. How can we expect 
a foreign observer to understand our 
work when so many American business 
executives misunderstand it so pro- 
foundly? 


You Tell the Trade by the Tools 


A good definition of public relations 
is a help, but it is not enough for the 
sort of understanding we need. There 
are several good definitions. And when 
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you quote one of them, people still say 
to you, “But what do you do?” 

Few laymen have much idea what a 
corporation lawyer does to earn his fees, 
yet his work is comprehensible to them 
because they at least know in a general 
way what sort of special knowledge and 
skill he must have. I think we can spread 
an understanding of public relations by 
emphasis on the same factor — that is, 
on the technical equipment it demands. 

Why does it take a public relations 
professional to do a public relations 
job? What has he got that any good cor- 
poration executive doesn’t have? 

There are two subjects in which the 
public relations man must be specially 
equipped that are as much beyond the 
normal demands on a business man as 
the lawyer’s training is. I name them as 
two, but they cover fields as broad as 
the lawyer’s knowledge of fundamental 
law and his knowledge of the rules of 
practice. 


The Techniques of Opinion 


In the first place, the public relations 
man must have both knowledge and 
skill in the techniques of communica- 
tion. Work on the relations with any 
public must be centered around a job 
of communication. The public relations 
man must be a writer of the professional 
competence that newspapers and maga- 
zines require in their staff members. He 
must have the editorial ability to plan 
and get out his own publications for his 
clients. He must know the methods of 
all media of communication well enough 
to work for them. If he can’t be of ser- 
vice to them, he certainly can’t be of 
service to his client. 

In the second place, the public rela- 
tions man must have a knowledge of 
social psychology, a trained ability in 
interpreting public opinion and an un- 
derstanding of what will influence it. 

The studious Pimlott charges us with 
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an insupportable “claim” that a public 
relations counselor “is or should be a 
practicing social scientist.” I myself 
have never heard that claim made, and 
I should not know what it meant if I 
did. Social psychology, however, is (or 
should be) clear enough in meaning 
even for Mr. Pimlott — knowledge of 
the mental and emotional processes and 
behavior of large groups of people. 


Research Necessary 


It is a field, certainly, in which re- 
search is urgently needed, in which the 
results of researches already made need 
to be better correlated and analyzed. It 
is a field in which public relations men 
need to do more study for ther own 
practical purposes. But it is also a field 
in which they are inclined now to be 
unduly modest. 

Several years before the presidential 
campaign of 1948, I heard a nationally 
syndicated columnist speak disparaging- 
ly of opinion polls — not on the ground 
that they were inaccurate, but on the 
cround that they were needless. “If you 
want to know what people are thinking,” 
he said, “send me out around the coun- 
try. Send any good newspaperman. 
You'll learn just as much for a tenth of 
the cost.” 

He was wrong in degree, of course. 
You wouldn’t learn as much, and your 
knowledge would not be as statistically 
accurate. But he was right in substance. 
The trained newspaperman and the suc- 
cessful editor have an insight into pub- 
lic thought and feeling that university 
departments of psychology are only be- 
ginning to express in academic lan- 
guage. I believe it is for that reason, 
as much as for their training as writers, 
that newspaper and magazine men have 
filled the front ranks of the public rela- 
tions profession as it developed. In one 
form or another — pragmatic, intuitive, 
academic or a combination of all, this 
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knowledge and the ability to use it are 
a part of the professional equipment of 
the public relations man. 

An understanding of social psychol- 
ogy and skill in the techniques of com- 
munication do not make a competent 
public relations man. Neither does mere 
knowledge of the principles of law and 
the rules of practice make a good cor- 
poration lawyer. But they are the spe- 
cialized qualifications which define the 
field when they are applied to the busi- 
ness of harmonizing the relations be- 
tween a client and the public. 


Let’s Get Rid of the Mystery 


It is highly important for this devel- 
oping profession to sweep away the 
vagueness and the air of mystery that so 
obviously cloud the picture it presents 
to the public — the confusion that sug- 
gests an elementary simplicity to one 
observer and chicanery to another. We 


cannot put everybody through a course 
in public relations objectives and me- 
thods, but we can be clear and specific 
as to the area in which we work and the 
sort of tools we use. Some confusion has 
been created, I suspect, by those most 
eager for public relations to reach its 
full stature. They have grown fearful 
of such words as “publicity” and “prop- 
aganda.” Those words have in fact done 
us some damage, but vagueness has done 
more. Our activities are what give pre- 
cise professional meaning to the name 
public relations. 

This is not a job to be left to a cam- 
paign by the Public Relations Society of 
America. It is a job for every public re- 
lations man when he talks with a lady 
at dinner who says, “But what do you 
do?” — or with an executive who thinks 
it’s simply good business practice — or 
with a “scholar” from England. 








lasts. 





To COMPLETE Your FILES 


Back Issues of the Public Relations Journal 


A number of members and Journal subscribers have written to the 
editor requesting back issues of the Journal in order that they might 
bind complete volumes for reference purposes. Others wishing to follow 
a similar plan may procure back issues, Volume 4, numbers 1 through 
12, 1948, at 50c per copy. Orders will be filled while a limited supply 
Please send checks with orders to: 


JourRNAL, 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DOWNTOWN WEEK 


By G. HARVEY PORTER 


Executive Vice President, The Industrial Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland 


OWEVER MUCH American cities may 
Hoi: in other respects, they have 
one common problem, and it is: 

“What to do about Downtown?” 

Civic leaders in virtually every Amer- 
ican community, and particularly in the 
older, larger cities, have been pondering 
that problem for a long time; have been 
groping for some formula from which 
might be compounded an effective rem- 
edy for the twin maladies of decentrali- 
zation and blight that beset the down- 
town districts. 

That there is pressing need for some 
such formula goes without saying, if 
Downtown is to be restored and main- 
tained in its rightful relation to the 
American urban scene. 

Too few recognize that the heart of 
each major community is its downtown 
district. In that district are the roots of 
the community’s religious, cultural, ed- 
ucational and commercial institutions. 





G. HARVEY PORTER has been with The 
Industrial Corporation in a management 
capacity since 1921. Experience embraces 
the financing, reorganization and man- 
agement of manufacturing industries. 

For seven years has handled the man- 
agement and served as Director of the 
Downtown Committee of Baltimore in its 
Public Relations program. 

He is a Certified Public Accountant — 
Maryland and New York and Member of 
the American Institute of Accountants. For 
ten years until 1942, Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the YMCA 
Schools; for fifteen years a lecturer at 
University of Maryland and Baltimore 
College of Commerce, on Corporation Fi- 
nance; Industrial Organizations; Financing 
and Management; Executive Leadership in 
Management. In 1944 he was appointed 
Vice President of the Finance Division of 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement. Member of the Public Relations 
Society of America. 
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We have all heard much in recent 
years about the inroads of blight on the 
downtown areas and we have tended to 
attribute the spread of this blight to 
what we term a decentralization born of 
the automobile age, without pausing to 
further define the term or consider whe- 
ther decentralization is all evil, all good 
or a mixture of both. 

This much, at least, we know: Down- 
town suffers mainly from problems of 
inaccessibility. It needs much more off- 
street parking, arterial highways linking 
it with other sections and those other 
sections with themselves, the re-building 
of close-in slum areas. 

Those are all expensive public im- 
provements. And because disintegration 
has come slowly, many citizens are un- 
aware of it. Of those who are, too many 
simply don’t care. And that leaves only 
a few who are willing to be taxed for the 
changes needed. 

In the Spring of 1941 a small group 
of property owners who had a substan- 
tial stake in downtown Baltimore deter- 
mined to do something positive about 
the evidences of decentralization 
blight in their area. 


and 


Baltimore’s Downtown Committee was 
the result of that determination. 

In the seven years that have passed 
since its formation — seven difficult 
years of war and readjustment to peace 
—the group—now grown to fifty mem- 
bers — has been constantly occupied 
with a broad program that included ob- 
taining legislation, bond loan appro- 
priations and, finally, voters’ approval. 

Now, with the legislation passed, the 
loans approved, the Downtown Commit- 
tee feels that its tools are sharpened and 
ready to produce more tangible results. 
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“Downtown Week” was, in a sense, 
a testing of those newly-sharpened tools. 

Designed to focus the attention of the 
whole vast metropolitan community on 
Downtown Baltimore for the week from 
October 17 to 23, the project was prob- 
ably the most ambitious and highly- 
concentrated public relations program 
ever undertaken in behalf of a single 
section of a great American city. 


Sound Theory 


Behind the plan was the fundamental- 
ly sound theory that before you can get 
the whole-hearted cooperation of any 
group of elected municipal officials you 
must create, for their benefit, a broad 
base of understanding and approving 
support among the citizens who elect 
them. 

Active interest and a positive, func- 
tioning friendship are needed to over- 
come the average citizen’s inertia and 
disinclination for change. “Downtown 
Week” was designed to achieve that un- 
derstanding, interest and friendship for 
the mile-square area that is the actual 
as well as the geographical heart of 
Baltimore. 

Baltimore first heard of “Downtown 
Week” on July 21, when Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., officially proclaimed 
it for the week of October 17th. In 
his proclamation the Mayor formally 
charged the Downtown Committee with 
the responsibility for arranging the 
week’s observance. 

At the outset it was decided the week 
should be a “free enterprise” show — 
that the various interests who had their 
own stake in downtown should put on 
their own program and that the Down- 
town Committee would act merely as a 
coordinating agency. 

It would have been far easier simply 
to have collected a sizeable celebration 
fund by levies on downtown business es- 
tablishments and then to have turned 


this fund over to professional producers 
with orders to put on a good show. 
That approach, however, wasn’t what 
we in Downtown Baltimore wanted. We 
wanted enthusiasm, not money. The 
complete success of the week subsequent- 
ly proved the soundness of our theory. 


Exhibits 


Realizing that Downtown Week would 
come only a fortnight before Baltimore 
voters were to pass on an unprecedented 
$49,000,000 in public improvement 
loans, the Downtown Committee decided 
that one of the most logical moves would 
be to arrange a series of exhibits that 


would provide attractive displays and at ' 


the same time help educate the voters in 
the facts concerning each of the 14 
loans. 

Consequently, we first canvassed the 
downtown stores and obtained detailed 
lists of available window display space, 
then canvassed the various city depart- 


ments responsible for each loan project. ' 


By judicious coupling of these two 
groups the exhibits soon began to take 
shape, with the display manager and his 
staff, in each case, working directly with 
the city department technicians. 


As finally put on display, these proved , 


one of the most attractive features of 
Downtown Week. They drew constant 
crowds, day and night and the educa- 
tional information they imparted cer- 
tainly deserves part of the credit for the 
fact that, in the November 2 balloting, 
90 per cent of the loans were passed. 

One special feature among the City 
department exhibits was that of the City 
Planning Commission which, displayed 
in a mid-town window, provided a brief 
description of all the other municipal 
exhibits coupled with key information 
on where each was on view. 

While the City exhibits were being 
built the executive staff of the Down- 
town Committee was busy with a series 
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of meetings from which emerged work- 
ing groups, recruited from individuals 
and associations regardless of member- 
ship in the Downtown Committee itself, 
to handle details of the various projects 
that were being fitted into the celebra- 
tion plan. 


Many Participants 


Thus, while responsibility for the 
over-all program remained with the 
Downtown Committee, the opportunity 
for creative enthusiasm was broadened 
to include dozens of business groups 
and hundreds of individuals who other- 
wise might have remained mere observ- 
ers rather than participants. 

It is worth noting that, when Down- 
town Week was over, our office found 
the list of individuals deserving of 
“Thank you” letters reached a total 
slightly in excess of 500. 

From the point of view of continuing 
achievement in behalf of the Downtown 
Committee’s aims, probably the most 
important cooperating group was that 
composed of the three City Councilmen 
from Baltimore’s First Councilmanic 
District, which includes the mile-square 
area that constitutes the Downtown sec- 
tion. 

These three legislators, named by the 
Mayor as an official committee on muni- 
cipal cooperation, served willingly — 
and capably — as a clearing house for 
each developing phase of the Downtown 
Week plans. Their suggestions were 
sought, their opinions were respected 
and their advice was followed. Through- 
out the development of the whole plan. 
from its inception in July to its comple- 
tion in October, we found their counsel 
to be of great value, particularly in mat- 
ters of practical political protocol — a 
field, incidentally, in which it is alarm- 
ingly easy for businessman groups to 
damage irreparably their own best-laid 
plans. 
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There can be no doubt that, as a re- 
sult of the weekly meetings with our 
councilmanic contingent during the late 
summer and fall, while Downtown Week 
was under discussion, the three gentle- 
men to whom Downtown must look for 
legislative remedying of its ills now have 
a considerably more sympathetic under- 
standing of those ills and of the neces- 
sity for remedying them. 

This formula for creating understand- 
ing of Downtown problems was followed 
in dealing with every project committee 
that had a part in Downtown Week. As 
might be expected, the gain in friendly 
cooperation from groups and _ individ- 
uals previously uninterested in Down- 
town’s difficulties, has been tremendous. 

One of the objectives was to dispel 
any impression that Downtown was 
merely a collection of stores and Down- 
town Week a device to stimulate sales. 


Tradition Important 


Baltimore is a city proud of its tradi- 
tions and its history and the Downtown 
Week program committee wisely chose 
to stimulate that pride by forcefully re- 
minding Baltimoreans what a major part 
Downtown has played in the city’s his- 
tory, how much it has contributed to the 
Baltimore tradition. 

To do this the cooperation of the 
Maryland Historical Society was enlisted 
to select thirty points of historical inter- 
est in the Downtown district and pre- 
pare a brief legend describing each spot. 
These legends then were printed on over- 
sized placards or tags. 

The day before Downtown Week 
opened the curiosity of the citizenry was 
aroused when thirty troops of Boy 
Scouts assembled in the City Hall Plaza 
and, after being given the tags by the 
Mayor, deployed through the downtown 
district, each troop affixing its tag to the 
historical spot assigned to it. 

The following day — Sunday, Octo- 
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ber 17 — marked the official opening of 
the week’s events with a television broad- 
cast by Mayor D’Alesandro, Samuel M. 
Hecht, Chairman of the Downtown Com- 
mittee, and Major General Philip Hayes. 
U.S.A. (Retired) Chairman of the Bet- 
ter Baltimore Committee, a city-wide 
civic group comprising the presidents of 
over one hundred neighborhood and 
city-wide improvement associations. 

Ministers of downtown churches made 
appropriate references to the week’s pro- 
gram during services that day and Bal- 
timore’s major radio station presented 
an inter-faith broadcast participated in 
by representatives of the Hebrew. Cath- 
olic and Protestant religions. 


Much Activity 


On Monday the City Council staged a 
special session in official recognition of 
Downtown Week, with the council cham- 
ber gallery crowded with representatives 
of neighborhood associations from all 
sections of the city. 

Tuesday, the Association of Com- 
merce sponsored a series of harbor 
cruises for invited guests, also repre- 
senting Baltimore neighborhoods, which 
served the double purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the harbor to 
downtown Baltimore and, at the same 
time, the pressing need for passage of 
a pending $1,500,000 harbor-improve- 
ment loan. 

At noon that day the whole city was 
reminded of the Downtown Week cele- 
bration when a large group of Navy 
fighter planes, winging down from a 
Rhode Island base especially for Balti- 
more’s benefit, staged a half-hour mock 
attack on the harbor. 

Tuesday night brought the most color- 


ful outdoor event of the week — a two- 
mile-long “Parade of the Neighbor- 


hoods” with floats and marching con- 
tingents from virtually every section of 
the city. 


Wednesday was designated as “Muni- 
cipal Day,” with a focussing of attention 
on the municipal-improvement loan ex- 
hibits in the various downtown windows. 
Mayor D’Alesandro gave municipal em- 
ployees an extra hour to view the ex- 
hibits, urged private employers to do 
the same and then, in addition to mak- 
ing a speech in the Plaza, set a good 
example by taking a half dozen top 
city officials on a tour of the business 
section for a personal inspection of the 
displays. 

On Thursday a committee represent- 
ing 29 women’s clubs, organized under 
the coordinating direction of Miss Bene- 
nia W. Shawn, of the Downtown Com- 
mittee staff, took over to stage a series 
of events that included a luncheon for 
some 500 women, followed by a fashion 
show in which all of Baltimore’s lead- 
ing department stores participated. 

One of the features of the Women’s 
Day program was the appearance on 
downtown Baltimore streets of ten wo- 
men carefully made up and authentical- 
ly costumed to represent famous women 
of the city’s past, from the first Lady 
Baltimore of three centuries ago to to- 
day’s Duchess of Windsor. 

Put on the alert by advance newspa- 


per stories, noon-day crowds on the’ 


Downtown streets were on the lookout 
for the ten famous ladies and were quick 
to approach them and claim the prizes 
for correct identification. 

Friday’s major event was a Civic 
Leadership Dinner, jointly sponsored by 
the Downtown and Better Baltimore 
Committees and attended by some 500 
representatives of the city’s industrial, 
commercial, cultural, civic and munici- 
pal groups. 

For this event the week’s 
committee presented the national net- 
work radio show “True or False” as an 
entertainment feature and, to give the 
diners a message worth remembering 
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when Downtown Week had ended, in- 
troduced as the only after dinner speak- 
er Dr. William H. Lemmel, Superinten- 
dent of Baltimore’s school system. 


New Plan Born 


Throughout the preparations for 
Downtown Week, Dr. Lemmel had 
proved a most valuable collaborator on 
plans. During the actual celebration his 
close cooperation had taken the form of 
organizing the city’s junior and senior 
high school students on a schedule that 
permitted hundreds of them to view the 
Downtown Week exhibits on planned 
and guided tours. 

Now, as his final contribution to the 
week-long civic program, he announced 
to.the Leadership Dinner guests the De- 
partment of Education’s enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of a plan — born during the 
Downtown Week preparatory confer- 
ences — for an active program of con- 
tinuing cooperation between the schools 
and the city’s business and civic leaders. 

Specifically, this program provides 
for the creation of a citizens’ advisory 
board — in which the Downtown Com- 
mittee will be represented — whose task 
will be to develop a textbook, plus what- 
ever other teaching media may be se- 
lected, for practical instruction of Bal- 
timore’s teen-agers in the civic needs of 
their city, past, present and future. 

Patterned after the plans which pro- 
duced the Wacker Manual in Chicago 
some thirty years ago and, more recent- 
ly, the volume “Building Atlanta’s Fu- 
ture” for use in the schools of Georgia’s 
capital city, the Baltimore program has 
now emerged as one of the new educa- 
tional projects of the Downtown Com- 
mittee. 

In the wake of the Leadership Dinner 
there remained only Saturday’s final pro- 
gram to bring Downtown Week to a close. 
Saturday had been designated as Youth 
Day and elaborate plans for the enter- 
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tainment Downtown of thousands of 
school children had been developed by 
a committee which included representa- 
tives of the major male service clubs. 

It was a tribute to their ingenuity that 
when the weatherman turned against 
them and delivered a day of lowering 
clouds, chill winds and driving rain, 
they were able to switch their program 
from an outdoor to an indoor setting 
without sacrificing any of its value. 

Newspapers and radio stations, all of 
which had provided almost minute-to- 
minute coverage of Downtown Week 
events, helped the Youth Day commit- 
tee notify the entire city Saturday morn- 
ing that the events scheduled for the 
City Hall Plaza would be held at a large 
downtown auditorium. 

The weather that had necessitated the 
switch now served admirably to hold the 
crowd of children down to manageable 
size and the Youth Day program went 
off smoothly. After a two-hour program 
of entertainment the children were shep- 
herded into line for a “handout” lunch. 

They consumed a truckload of sand- 
wiches, cookies, milk and ice cream and 
departed — most of them for an after- 
noon movie — obviously pleased with 
their share of Downtown Week. 

For the Downtown Committee mem- 
bers and staff who had labored hard and 
long to make the celebration a success 
— the average working day for most of 
us at the Downtown Week headquarters 
for the final fortnight ran from 8:30 one 
morning to 1:30 the next — the most 
satisfying reward came in the congratu- 
latory telephone calls, letters and _per- 
sonal encounters of the next ten days. 

There seemed to be a fairly general 
consensus of opinion that it had been 
not only the most ambitious public rela- 
tions program ever undertaken in be- 
half of a neighborhood — which, after 
all, is all Downtown is — but the most 
successful, as well. 








LUUh AT LITTLE BROTHER 


By SALLIE E. BRIGHT 


Executive Director, National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, New York City 


eed PUBLIC RELIEF AGENCIES, who 
use tax money and who operate sole- 
ly on the criterion of need, feed hungry 
strikers? 

What should be the policy of a quasi- 
governmental social agency in regard to 
the segregation of blood end blood plas- 
ma for civilian use, when the northern 
states won’t use it if it is segregated and 
the southern states won't use it if it 
isn’t? 

How shall a youth agency, dedicated 
to the American principles of non-dis- 
crimination, handle the resistance of 
white parents to placing their children 
in a summer camp which admits Ne- 
groes? 

These are samples of community rela- 
tions and human relations problems be- 
ing handled, and handled pretty well, by 
social welfare and health agencies every 
day. 

And if community relations and hu- 
man relations are paramount public re- 
lations problems in the world of busi- 
ness and industry, I submit humbly but 
none the less confidently, that business 
and industrial public relations people, 
in their search for knowledge in what to 
them is a comparatively new area, cast 
their eyes toward Little Brother — to- 
ward these agencies that have been deal- 
ing exclusively in human and community 
relations for many years. Social welfare 
and public health agencies have devel- 
oped and are developing tremendous 
skill in influencing human behavior. We 
are not talking here about the mere 
ability to get the public to drop a dime 
in a street corner coin box or send a 
check to a children’s home. Those things 
are easy. Social welfare and _ public 
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health workers have progressed far be- 
yond the tear-jerking money-raising 
stage in their relations with their pub- 
lics. The problems they are tussling with 
now are very deep and very tough. 
We’ve watched the eyes of quite a few 
public relations men serving on social 
agency committees widen when some of 
the problems were presented. 

To cite some more examples: 

One of the toughest human relations 
job in this field, which is accustomed to 
tough jobs, is the present effort of fam- 
ily service agencies to put themselves 
over on the right side of the tracks, or, 
rather, to extend themselves to both 
sides of the tracks. Dragging a history 
which began with work for the “poor” 
performed by the good ladies of the 
churches, family casework is only now 
beginning to establish itself as a valid 
and necessary service for any family in 
the community facing marital trouble, 
difficulties in bringing up the children, 
finding the right vocation, getting along 
in school or with the boss. Mixed up in 
the public resistance to using casework 
service is the Horatio Alger refusal to 
admit that one cannot meet one’s own 
crises come hell or high water; our tra- 
ditional feeling that family troubles are 
somehow immoral; that nobody wants 
“charity” and family services are sup- 
ported by philanthropic funds. So, while 
radio “counsellors”, lovelorn columns, 
barbers, bartenders and the neighbors 
give unskilled, if well-meaning, advice, 
the family service agencies staffed with 
trained workers are passed by. Think 
that one over for a moment, and you 
will realize that such a “consumer re- 
sistance” problem is a real toughie. 
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The public has heard that there are 
hundreds of little children that need 
good homes. That is true, but they only 
need temporary foster homes. As the 
techniques of caring for neglected and 
dependent children improve, fewer and 
fewer children are available for outright 
adoption. We know, now, how to work 
with the “unfit” family so that the child 
can be returned to it. The children’s 
worker faces two public relations prob- 
lems in all this. She must handle the 
would-be adoptive parents who are wait- 
ing for the few children who are adopt- 
able, and turn away the unsuitable ones 
without making them enemies forever. 
Somehow she must put across the dif- 
ference between careful (and slow and 
bewilderingly tortuous) adoption pro- 
cedures and the “Black Market in Ba- 
bies.” And she must also use every 
available publicity channel to locate peo- 
ple who are willing, and fitted, to rear- 
range their households, take in another 
child and be willing to have that child 
taken away again in a few weeks or 
months and returned to its own family. 
This is human relations work of a very 
deep and complicated type. Even the 
publicity, which must avoid attracting 
frustrated and neurotic childless couples 
and people who only want the extra in- 
come from board payments, requires the 
wisdom of Solomon. 


Motivation 


Another problem in which Solomon 
would be welcome is the perennial prob- 
lem of motivation in public health edu- 
cation, and even in money-raising cam- 
paigns for health causes. The cancer 
field is right now making some very 
deep studies of where to draw the line 
between being dramatic enough to move 
people both to give money and to have 
cancer examination; and being so dra- 
matic that they help to develop national 
cancer-phobia. A far cry from the sim- 
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ple matter of motivating people by fos- 
tering fear of halitosis or the fear of 
being “socially unacceptable.” The health 
field has learned that fear can be present 
without panic when the solution to the 
problem feared is quick and sure. This 
was the case in the orderly handling of 
New York’s smallpox scare last year 
when six million people, motivated by 
fear of a dread disease, queued up cheer- 
fully for an easy, painless, sure vaccina- 
tion. The real problem lies with the use 
of fear in the case of diseases like tuber- 
culosis where the cure may take two 
years and remove the wage-earner from 
the family, or cancer, which is only cur- 
able when detected early enough. Posters 
and leaflets and handbills and radio 
scripts on subjects like these are not 
easy to write. 


Especially Difficult 


Many of the messages from welfare 
and health agencies are, or have been, 
in the realm of the unmentionable. Syph- 
ilis and gonorrhea have only in the last 
few years been acceptable words in the 
press and on the air. To document the 
success which the social hygiene agen- 
cies have had in breaking down this old 
taboo, Channels, the newsletter of the 
National Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare Services, recently reported 
that stations all over the country are 
voluntarily signing up to broadcast the 
newest United States Public Health Ser- 
vice program on venereal disease. And 
we already have news that a television 
program may be next. 

Agencies dealing with unmarried 
mothers are struggling, in their com- 
munity relations problem, with every- 
thing from the public feeling that “cod- 
dling wrongdoers” is giving public ap- 
proval, to the very real problems of 
letting the unhappy girl know about the 
agency, through carefully worked out 
publicity, and getting her to come in as 
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a client rather than to run away, commit 
suicide or put her baby out for adoption 
by a quack. Girls, somehow, are not 
supposed to be delinquent. Agencies for 
delinquent girls say wistfully that get- 
ting public support for them is twenty 
times as hard as getting support for that 
lovable rascal, the delinquent boy. 

The newest branch of the health field. 
mental hygiene, is just starting on its 
long pull against stigma. Faced with a 
public which is either amused and uses 
phrases like “nuts”, “bats in the belfry”, 
or “the village idiot”, or is frightened 
and not ready yet to face the fact that 
all mentally disturbed people are not 
“crazy”, the mental hygiene field is slow- 
ly building up a wave of public educa- 
tion in groups, on the air, in pamphlets 
and in the press, that will not only bring 
financial support but that will be a pub- 
lic service in itself. Here again, there is 
the eternal problem of finding that line 
between public hysteria, in which every 
member of a family is watching every 
other member for neurotic tendencies, 
and calm public acceptance of medical 
facts. 


Significant Success 


One could go on for the space of this 
issue of The Public Relations Journal 
reciting the public relations problems 
being tackled head on by welfare and 
health agencies. Not every attack is suc- 
cessful, all is not yet rosy, but a sizeable 
body of experience and knowledge is 
being built up that ought to be of value 
not only to the field of health and wel- 
fare itself but to everybody dealing in 
employe relations, stockholder relations, 
community relations, and certainly in 
the field of public relations through 
public service. 

When one stands back to look at it, 
it is surprising in many ways that the 
job has gone forward as far as it has, 
that the tuberculosis death rate has 





dropped, that juvenile courts in many 
cities no longer regard children in trou- 
ble as “bad”, that people contribute mil- 
lions of dollars a year and pay many 
more millions by laws which they passed 
themselves. The money-raising publicity 
has a vital element of sales promotion 
missing — the element of immediately 
recognizable self-interest. It will not 
make you more beautiful, or make your 
car run better or your furnace burn less 
fuel if you give to the Community 
Chest, and it can’t be presented to you 
that way. The closest approach to self. 
interest that can be used is your interest 
in a “better community”, which is, at 


best, a hard-to-define kind of self-interest 


to which to appeal. Long ago we 
dropped the theme “Giving to a poor 
family on Christmas will make you en- 
joy your own Christmas dinner more”, 
which sounded very much like an appeal 
for conscience money. Private 
welfare is still working on the problem 
of what makes people give, and it is a 
problem that must be worked out be- 
cause although we know that concern 
for fellow-men is present to a sufficient 
degree to cause nearly everybody to give 
something, hardly anybody really gives 
til it hurts. When money is not the ob- 


social 


jective, as it isn’t in the case of public | 


health education or getting people to 
take a foster child or give a pint of 
blood or face up to the mental disturb- 
ance of their adolescent sons, then one 
is even more impressed with the suc- 
cess of the job done in the face of fear, 
prejudice, pride, ignorance. 


Community Contacts 


One area in which the public relations 
work of social and health agencies is 
beginning to be particularly noteworthy 
is in the area of community contacts. 
This type of “key person” approach, 
which is leading to priceless word-of- 
mouth publicity, has grown naturally 
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out of the job to be done. Agencies for 
unmarried mothers, extremely limited 
by the dangers in widespread use of 
public channels of communication, have 
quietly gone about talking to ministers. 
doctors, and others who might naturally 
be in the picture when a girl ‘ 
trouble”. 

Family service agencies are building 
golden relationships with school princi- 
pals, judges, police chiefs, insurance 
agents, psychiatrists, personnel mana- 
gers, draft board presidents, labor lead- 
ers, and so on, again in the line of duty 
since these people are logical “referral 
sources.” At the same time, these “re- 
ferral sources” are key people in the 
community and vitally necessary to com- 
munity acceptance quite apart from 
their natural role in the agency’s work. 


‘gets in 


Not A New Technique 


Building community contacts through 
groups and key personalities is no new 
technique, but social and health agencies 
are beginning to get that technique down 
to a fine point. For years we have seen 
Community Chests and other fund-rais- 
ing campaigns mobilize armies of citizen 
house-to-house solicitors. Group work 
agencies like the YMCA, Boy Scouts. 
Girl Scouts, have literally thousands of 
volunteer workers from groups of com- 
munity leaders. 

Now the agencies who do not them- 
selves solicit funds or deal with large 
groups of volunteers are going ahead 
with this community contact job. We 
have had the privilege recently of sitting 
in on the planning sessions of a small 
family casework agency in New York 
State planning a “contact campaign” to 
cover every “key person” in the com- 
munity who might be in position to 
know a family in trouble, and the train- 
ing program for the volunteer inter- 
viewers who are going to make the con- 
tacts is one of the best-developed. 
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thoughtful pieces of public relations 
training we ve seen. These citizen inter- 
viewers (who themselves are community 
leaders and excellent focal points for 
word-of-mouth publicity) are being 
trained to talk to a man from his cwn 
point of view, they are being taught to 
answer criticism, to conduct their inter- 
views in the light of known prejudices 
about “nosy social workers” and “char- 
ity”. 

Publicity production in social and 
health agencies is fast making “Little 
Brother” look as if he were growing up 
to be a big business. The print order for 
one piece recently published by a na- 
tional health agency was 30,000,000! 
Nobody can accurately estimate the a- 
mount of radio time used by social and 
health agencies during the year but 
figured at commercial rates it would run 
into the millions. 


Still Performed by “Amateurs” 


This publicity and public relations 
work in the health and welfare field is 
still largely performed by the social 
workers, nurses and doctors themselves 
with the occasional help of volunteers. 
Some of the large national agencies have 
well developed public relations depart- 
ments; some have only one worker or 
none. Only about 100 Community Chests 
in the country employ public relations 
practitioners; of 235 family societies 
only 9 have a full-time public relations 
staff. In the hundreds of children’s agen- 
cies there are only a handful of full-time 
public relations workers. All over the 
country, professional public relations 
people from business and industry are 
serving on committees in an advisory 
capacity, but the bulk of the public re- 
lations work is still done by the “ama- 
teurs.” Our glowing recital of growing 
success in this article does not mean 
that we think that the public relations 
practitioner has no place in the social 
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agency. Far from it. Building apprecia- 
tion for the skills of the public relations 
specialist is one of the prime jobs of the 
National Publicity Council. It will be 
many a moon, however, before the aver- 
age social agency will be allowed by 
the community and its own board of 
directors to spend money on the “frill” 
of a public relations staff. 

In the meantime, social agencies are 
going about the job backward. Social 
workers and health workers themselves 
are learning something about public re- 
lations, so that when the public relations 


practitioner finally arrives on the stafi 
he will find the whole place educated 
And educating people who are high 
trained in one set of professional skills 
to begin to use another set of skills in 
which they have no training is quite a 
job. The techniques of “training on the 
job” which are being developed in this 
field form another contribution which 
Little Brother will soon be able to make 
to all public relations people who must 
train dealers, employes and boards of 
directors to share the public relations 
job with them. 








Welcome to Yew WMembenrs 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Public Relations Society of 
America, Inc. held in the Society’s offices on December 8, 1948, the following 
individuals were unanimously elected to membership in the Society, following the 
required posting of their applications: 


ELECTED TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Clark, Roscoe Collins—Public Relations Manager, Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


McLain, W. Everett—Director of Public Relations, Pittsburgh District, United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Mortimer, John L.—Director of Public Relations, Southwest District, United 
States Steel Corporation, Dallas, Texas. 


Walker, John Byrnes—President, John B. Walker & Associates, New York City. 


ELECTED TO ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Hodgson, Thomas H.—Director of Public Relations, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
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POSTINGS 
& 


hone By-laws of the Society require that applications for membership be posted 
at least 30 days before they are submitted to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee for approval. Active members desiring to comment on the 
following applicants should write the Eligibility Committee, Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


BONDURANT, JACK—Partner, Mathis, Murphey & Bondurant, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sponsors: Edgar J. Buttenheim and Virgil L. Rankin. 


CHAMBERLIN, JO HUBBARD—Columbia University, New York City. Sponsors: 
Martin Dodge and Pendleton Dudley. 


| COTHRAN, BEN J.—Partner, Elser & Cothran, New York City. Sponsors: Earle 


Ferris and Frank C. Armstrong, Jr. 


ELSER, MAXIMILIAN, JR.—Partner, Elser & Cothran, New York City. Sponsors: 


Earle Ferris and Samuel D. Fuson. 

FRIEDMAN, HAROLD—Proprietor, Harold Friedman & Associates, Newark, 
N. J. Sponsors: Homer Calver and Michael M. Engel. , 

HILL, JOHN W.—President, Hill & Knowlton, Inc., New York City. Sponsors: 
W. Howard Chase and Samuel D. Fuson. 

HOLLOWAY, BARRY J.—Vice President in Charge of Public Relations, Grolier 
Society, Inc., New York City. Sponsors: Hester E. Hensell and Leo Baron. 


HOOD, CAROLINE (MRS. JOHN HAYWARD CARLIN)—Director of Public 
Relations, Rockefeller Center, Inc., New York City. Sponsors: Denny Griswold 
and Mary Pentland. 


HOOVER, DONALD D.—Vice President and Eastern Manager, Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc., New York City. Sponsors: N. E. Jacobs and E. P. Lovejoy. 


JOBSON, MARIAN—Partner, Hartwell, Jobson & Kibbee, New York City. Spon- 
sors: Edward B. Sturges, 2nd, and Harold F. Strong. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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LAZO, HECTOR—Director of Public Relations, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New York PI 


City. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and Milton Fairman. 
MOSS, EDWARD K.—Public Relations Director, American Management Associa. 
tion, New York City. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and Martin Dodge. 
ORMEROD, MAJOR CYRIL BERKELEY—Director of Public Relations, British 


Information Services, New York City. Sponsors: Irene Kuhn and Weston 
Smith. 


STEWART, ERNEST B., JR.—Public Relations Manager, National Cotton Council 


of America, Memphis, Tenn. Sponsors: Ed Lipscomb and Pendleton Dudley. 


YUTZY, THOMAS D.—Partner, Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, New York City. 


Sponsors: Samuel D. Fuson and Pendleton Dudley. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


LeSOURD, HOWARD M.—Dean, Boston University, School of Public Relations,| 
Boston, Mass. Sponsors: Clark Beldon and Virgil L. Rankin. 


MULLALEY, JAMES H.—Director of Public Relations, Easy Washing Machine 
Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Sponsors: W. Howard Chase and Virgil L. 
Rankin. 

SCHERFF, WILLIAM ANDERS—Advertising manager, Plymouth Cordage Com- 


pany, Plymouth, Mass. Sponsors: Denny Griswold and Glenn Griswold. 





“Official Definition of 
“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


pub’lic re-la’tions. (pub’lik re-la’shuns) 1. The activities of an industry, union. | 
corporation, profession, government, or other organization in building and 
maintaining sound and productive relations with special publics such as cus. 
tomers, employees, or stockholders, and with the public at large, so as to adapt} 
itself to its environment and interpret itself to society. 2. The state of such 
activities, or the degree of their success, in furthering public understanding of | 
an organization’s economic and social adjustment: as, good or poor public} 
relations. 3. The art or profession of organizing and developing these activities: | 
as, university courses in public relations; public relations requires technical skill 
in various techniques. Hence, public relations officer, director, counsel, ot 
consultant. 


This definition is provided for exclusive use by the Public Relations Society of America, 
Incorporated, by the publishers of W’ebster’s New International Dictionary, Second 
Edition, copyright 1934, 1939, 1945 by the G & C Merriam Company. 


*¥Copyright 1948 by Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 
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New pathway to fame — vearvre is a tol fo 
the PR man. Write a feature, plan a story — and FEATURE gets it before 
every important editor in one operation, 5,315 in all. Significant news 
papers and magazines, syndicates and house organs, are included in the 
distribution — also newsreels, radio and TV stations, the industrial and 
foreign press, leading feature writers and book publishers. 41 directories 
were used, 18 thousand mail inquiries sent. hundreds of personal and 
telephone calls made. Through FEATURE your story — including photos 
— is presented to every major outlet in US and Canada. And the cost 
is small. The need filled by FEATURE. and its soundness, are attested by 
the nation’s top industrial companies and foremost PR counsellors — 


who are using it. A copy of Feature will be sent to you on request. 


Central Feature News. Inc.. Times Building. New York. N.Y. 








